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Names for Sample Copies! 


The INTELLIGENCER appeals to every one who reads the paper, and thinks 
it worthy of an increased circulation, to send names of persons to whom we 


may forward Sample Copies. 


We have several hundred such names, sent us within the last six weeks. 


We want several hundred more. 


We want all we can get. 


If you cannot send us fifty names, send twenty-five, if not twenty-five 


then ten, if not ten, send one ! 








YOUNG WOMAN (FRIEND) OF YEARS 

A experience wishes a ition as managing 

yg ne Best reference. Address 4110 

Ogden Street, Philadelphia. 

OOKKEEPER, — EXPERIENCED BUSINESS 
man desires employment. J.C. HANCOCK, 

1932 Girard Avenue 

IVE DAYS FOR $35 00. TO NEW YORK AND 
Boston. Will leave Philad’a, 12th and Market 
Sts., Third-day, Eleventh Mo. 16, on 9.30 a.m. 

train. Pullman service. Takes in the best hotels 

and drives in New York and Boston. For further 
information, inquire of REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 

Camden, New Jersey. 

ARKING WITH INDELIBLE INK NEATLY 
done by a Friend, at 1818 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board 
in a Friends’ family. One block from street 

cars ; passing railroad stations, Capitol, and public 

buildings. Terms, $1.50 a day. 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ANTED.—A COPY OF ‘*‘ FRIENDS’ ALMA- 
nac,” of 1861, published by T. Ellwood 
Chapman, 5, So. 5th street. Philadelphia. 

A reasonable price will be paid. Address FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. 


L. A. MURPHY, 
721 Green Street, Philadelphia. 








PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY. 


(A ROLINE RAU, 7% Spring Garden St., | 


hiladelphia. 


PLAIN MILLINERY 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 


LL 24E J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


° 7B? 533 North Eleventh Street, 
Millinery . Philadelphia, Pa. 
ry > LY Durable Work 
HE! RY ©. ELLIS, Reliable Workmen 
House and Sign Painting, 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 112 N. TENTH ST. 


CHARLES BURTON, og) yistu st. 


PRACTICAL HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, ee nas 
Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff 8t. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHARLES W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FIngest PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if. preferred. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 











CARPENTERS, 








GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Arrangements have been made for a special train 
to leave the Reading Terminal, 12th and Market 
Sts., Philadelphia? at 9 a.m , Seventh-day, Eleventh 
month 20, and returning, leave Newtown at 4.30 
p.m. Friends who can conveniently do so, are 
urged to use these trains, as the Railroad Company 
required a guarantee of a certain number of pass- 
engers. 

Friends coming from the north and east will be 
met at Langhorne station, on the Bound Brook road, 
if they will give notice in advance to Robert Ken- 
derdine, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on -what train 
they expect to arrive. 

Friends coming from New York and vicinity are 
advised to come on Sixth-day afternoon, and will be 
entertained by Newtown Friends. 

An invitation is extended to all who can do so, to 
stay over First-day in Newtown. 

The local Committee of Arrangements desires, as 
far as possible, to be informed in advance of the 
numbers that will attend, and to that end urgently 
requests every one who anticipates being present to 
notify Robert Kenderdine, as above. 

The morning session of the Conference will be 
devoted to the consideration of ‘‘ The Extension of 
Quakerism,’’ and the afternoon session to ‘‘ Loyalty 
to our Quaker Institutions.” 

All interested are cordially invited to be present. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 
Wo W. BIRDSALL, Chairman. 
HELEN LIPPINcoTT, Secretary. 


Donation Day at Friends’ Home 
for Children, 


4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
Third day, Eleventh Month 16. 


Destitute and friendless children are cared for 
and good homes secured for them until they are old 
enough to learn a trade or occupation. 

Money, Clothing, and Provisions will be thankfully 
received, and may be left with the Finance Com- 
mittee : David Masters, 3308 Baring St. 

A T. Eavenson, 318 N. 20th St. 
Samuel D, Hall, 5300 Lancaster Ave. 
and at the Home, 4011 Aspen St. 


Money should be sent to the Treasurer, George 
D. Miller, 313 North 38rd Street, or to either of the 
above named committee. 





Young Friends’ Association. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, will be held in the Lecture 
Room of Friends’ Central School, on Second-day 
evening, Eleventh month 8, 1897. 


PROGRAM: 


I. The Mystics of the Times of George Fox. 
A Paper by EpwarD A. PENNOCK. 
II. Social Games and Prizes 
A Paper by DANIEL GIBBONS. 


All interested are invited 


J. Wilmer Shaw, 


Quakertown, Penna. 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 


Wind [lills, Hot Air Pumping 
Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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Publisher's Department. 


*,* A WRITER in Printer’s Ink, (N. Y.), Charles F. 
Jones, says he and his family make it a point to buy 
of those who advertise. He gives his reasons for 
this, and adds also that a sufficient reason for not 
patronizing one who doesn’t advertise is that such 
a one Cannot be successful, and if he isn’t success- 
ful, it is unlikely he can have the best things or sell 
them at the most reasonable prices. 

*,* The Congregationalist, Boston, speaking of the 
Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, says it 
‘is unquestionably the most beautiful and valuable 
collection of portraits ever made.” We give this 
opinion on the Congregationalist’s responsibility, as 
we are not sure we have seen all the collections of 
the kind that ever were made. But we are quite 


| 


confident that nothing so good at so very low a price 


has been offered in this country. 

*,* In referring, last week, to the new price of 
Harper’s Young People, which has changed from a 
weekly issue to a monthly, an error, typographical 
or other, made it $2a year. The subscription price 
for 1898 is $1 a year. 


*,* William Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J., Nursery- 
man, (Parry P. 0.), has sent us his Fall Catalogue, 
an interesting descriptive price list. It reached us 
in time for the autumn planting, now about over. 

*,* We call attention to the card of Albert J. 
Edmunds, who offers his services for lessons or lec- 
tures on Early Christian Literature, New Testament 
study, etc. He has been for some time engaged as 
a library specialist in the Library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, in this city, and addition- 
ally to the information given of his attainments, in 
the card, we can speak of him with confidence 
as a most intelligent and scholariy man, whose aid 
in the departments he undertakes will undoubt- 
edly be of value. 


*,* One of the most attractive publications of the 
kind is the “Book of the Royal Blue,”’ issued 
monthly by the Passenger Department of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. Those who have not 
seen the first number (for October), send two 2-cent 
stamps (for postage), to the ‘‘ Department,” as 
above, at Baltimore, and get a copy. It is intended, 
of course, to advertise the B. & O. road, but the 
reading matter contents are not inferior to standard 
magazines. One article describes the evolution of 
the modern locomotive, and its text and illustra- 
tions are both excellent. Peter Cooper’s model 
engine, the forerunner of all our American locomo- 
tives, was built at Baltimore, and tried on a trip to 
Ellicott’s Mills, on tho B. and O. road, Eighth month 
28, 1829. (Matthias W. Baldwin's “ Ironsides” built 
for the railroad to Germantown from this city, was 
put on the road in 1832.) 

Other excellent articles are also found in the 
“* Book of the Royal Blue,” and numerous exquis- 
ite pictures of fine scenery. 


THE WHITTIER 
N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, California. 
Pleasant rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, THE MISSES HAZZARD, Prop’s. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 


level of pavement. Open all the i. Send for 
illustrated booklet. MES HOOD. 


The Right ‘Shoe = you is the 
BEST SHOE 
You can get. 


We haye the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th St. 


SOAP 


95 ie PURE 


Flavoring Extracts. 


tract of Vanilla is made from true Mexican Vanilla Beans. 


2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 ounces. 
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IVORY 


the best hospitals 


and sanitariums 


other soap ts allow. 
ed for any purpose” 


Ours, of all kinds, are perfectly pure, free 
from artificial coloring, highly concen- 
trated, and perfect in flavor. Our Ex- 
They are put up in bottles holding 


Trusting that you will always insist upon getting ours, which,~if 


your storekeeper will not sppply, you can order direct from 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Drug Millers, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and Druggists. 


Kansas City, Watkins and Gul 
Railway Company, 
BONDS AND NOTES. 


This Committee, acting in the interest of hold- 
ers of the above, request early deposits of said 
Bonds and Notes with the Metropolitan Trust 
Company, 39 Wall St., New York city, under a 
preliminary agreement, copies of which, with 
circulars explanatory thereof, may be obtained 
of said Trust Company, or of the undersigned. 
It is to the interest of all holders of these secu- 
rities to communicate with this Committee before 
signing any agreement submitted to them from 
other sources. 

The Committee reserves the right to decline 
deposits after December 1, 1897, except on 
terms to be hereafter stated. 

WILLIAM H. MALE, Chairman, | 
D. O. ESHBAUGH, President New 
England Loan & Trust Co., sila 
THERON G. STRONG, of Strong, | 
Harmon & Mathewson, J 
HENRY R. WILSON, Secretary, 
41 Wall St., New York City. 


Albert J. Edmunds 

Is open to engagements for lessons or lectures 
on rly Christian Literature, New Testament 
Criticism, and Comparative Theology. The sa- 
cred Books of the Buddhists, in the original 
Pali, a specialty. Honors matriculate of the 
University of London: 1877. Twenty years of 
private study. Pupil of J. Rendel Harris. 

Address care of Historical Society of Pennsy)- 
vania, 1300 Locust street, Philadelphia. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 27TH, 1897. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and F ends are cor- 
a te ~ to avail themselves of the facilities 

those from without the city and young 
Friends ee in the city being y de- 
sired to do so. 


The rooms are designed to be 


4A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 
MOCHA 


Re) Uh AND JAVA 


BEST in THE WORLD, 


cE See ae eee Lee 


FOURTH AND RACE STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
fa attention. 


Watches Repaired: Best Work 


The watch repairing done here is the very 
best work and we try to make the watches we 
mend keep better time than ever before. Give 


us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD 
"2 1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 
| 








‘For Rent Cheap 


12 Room House, and Lot within five 
minutes’ walk of George School, 
Newtown, Penna. 


The house is nearly new, having all modern 
improvements, including Range, Bath, and Hot 
Water Heater. Located between George School 
and Newtown, on Pike. 


High elevation, large 
lot. 


For full particulars apply to 


HORACE G. REEDER, 


Newtown, Penna. 





GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 


14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


3956-D. Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street. 


haan RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 

Cannisters, in commemoration of the 

Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 

PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
| If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
wee dress on pay = oe x 
i 1 Noi Second Street, 
ed William S. Ingram, *) Yor oo A. PA. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
ousekeepers. Your 


and indorsed by thousands of hi Y 
grocer onght to have it om sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila.. Pa. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XLV. 

But if thou wouldst rightly distinguish, it were more 
proper to make the Word (or Life) which was in the be- 
ginning, the agent, which did all; and that body which the 
Father prepared and sanctified, the form of a servant or 
garment, in and through which the Life, being clothed with 
it, did act. IsAAC PENINGTON. 


From a letter “to the friend of Francis Fines.’’ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LOOKING TOWARD SUNSET. 


‘* THE dew drop from the lotos slips 
Into the shining sea.” 


Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him.—I, Cor. 2: 9. 


As when a care-worn toiler on dull plains 
Climbs some great Alpine height, and meets entranced 
The awful splendor of eternal snows ; 
Supernal beauty, vast, serene, and still, 
That he had longed for but had never seen : 
Or when, embarked upon a stately ship 
He first awakes, and finds, instead of land, 
On every side the unstable, infinite deep, 
Inscrutable, indifferent as fate, 
But yet caressing him with subtle charm : 
Or when, lone wandering in a tangled wood, 
Shade after shade, that scarcely let him pass 
To come on reedy fen or dimpling lake 
Fringed with the blazon of autumnal leaves, 
He hails the glory and the lofty sky : 
Or when, a-weary of the city’s din, 
Its cruel roar and rasping querulous cries, 
He enters a cathedral’s solemn aisle, 
And hears, as dropped from heaven, consoling notes, 
Soul-comforting, that tell of love divine. 
Lover of God; true follower of His voice ! 
Thus, should death bear thee to a wondrous realm 
Where God hath wrought in other ways than here, 
May’st thou find peace, with vistas opening wide 
To duties, powers, delights till then unknown. 
Tenth month, 1897. JoszEPpH WHARTON, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


To those who have never attended Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing the Park Avenue meeting-house would have presented 
a novel scene on the 22d ef Tenth month. In the base- 
ment the large dining-room, with ten tables, was ready to 
accommodate one hundred persons at a sitting, (4,286 
meals were furnished during the week). This department 
was under the efficient management of Rachel R. Holt. 
On the second-floor were 61 cots for women Friends, and 
on the third-floor were 55 beds for men. 

For many jyears the inaugural event of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has been the meeting of the Committee 


on Indian Affairs. This venerable organization, which 
has for more than a century exercised the function of a 
guardian and care-taker of the Indian, now consists of a 
very few Friends, most of whom have been connected 
with the work for thirty years or more. They meet on 
the Sixth-day evening preceding the yearly meeting, have 
a talk over the general situation regarding Indian Affairs, 
consult as to the prospect of further usefulness, and listen 
to the report of work done through the year by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

On Seventh-day Friends from all sections commenced 
to gather in, and by noon there was quite a goodly com- 
pany around the tables in the dining-room. 

Two sessions of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
were held, morning and afternoon, and while their pro- 
ceedings are not considered to be of public interest, it 
will be violating no confidence to say that harmony and 
brotherly condescension prevailed in these meetings. 
Minutes of approval from their respective meetings were 
presented and accepted with many cordial expressions of 
welcome for Robert and Esther H. Barnes, from Pur- 
chase, N. Y., for Lydia H. Price, from West Chester, Pa., 
and Martha Dodgson, from Darby, Pa., for Jonathan D. 
and Phebe Jane Noxon, from Rochester, N. Y., and 
Frances N. Williams, from Shrewsbury, N. J. 

On Seventh-day afternoon a large and representative 
body of Friends, mostly young people, gathered in the 
lecture hall, and appeared to be intent on some serious 
business. This was the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, met to hear the reports from the various centres ot 
work and to prepare a general statement of results for the 
yearly meeting. The officers had previously summarized 
the reports from the Superintendents of the different de- 
partments, so that the delay and tedium incident to the 
reading of these was avoided. The summary.as read by 
the Secretary was pronounced very satisfactory and 
adopted without question. (This report will be for- 
warded for publication. ) 

The Representative Committee held its annual meet- 
ing on the evening of Seventh-day, and transacted the 
usual routine business. 

All day Seventh-day the Friends from a distance con- 
tinued their pilgrimage towards the meeting-house, com- 
ing from all points of the compass, so that when the hour 
came for ‘‘ lights out,’’ most of the cots in the dormitories 
were occupied. 

The hope so frequently expressed that clouds and rain 
would disappear during the night, and First-day open 
clear and bright, was not realized, for there was no 
change in weather conditions when morning dawned. 

On First-day morning, two meetings for worship were 
held, one in the main auditorium, the other in the lecture- 
room, about one thousand being present in the two meet- 
ings. In the first our Friends Robert Barnes, Jesse Hoge, 
Lydia H. Price, Esther H. Barnes, Mordecai Price, and 
several others, spoke to us, earnestly entreating us to fol- 
low the path of righteousness. A few of the helpful mes- 
sages were: Let us not forget our inheritance ; ‘‘ we are 
the children of God: and if children, then heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ.’’ Let us remember 
that as heirs we have great responsibilities; let us be 
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worthy representatives of our inheritance ; having received 
freely, let us give freely of the great gifts that have 
come to us. 

Another message was: Do not accept the doctrines 
formulated by any sect or denomination, but as reasona- 
ble, rational beings, seek earnestly after the truth. Think 
for yourselves, then follow that line of life presented to 
you, wherever your lot is cast, whether you be Friends or 
members of other religious bodies. Do that which ap- 
pears unto you to be right to do, at all times, in your 
business life, in your home life, in all your daily living ; 
in small things or great things be true to that which you 
know is right. 

The meeting in the lecture-room was opened with 
prayer by Thomas W. Sheward, of Wilmington, Del. 
Mary Heald Way followed with a discourse drawn from 
the text: ‘‘ To your tents, O Israel! to your tents, O 
Jacob ! and let the people renew their strength.’’ There 
are two dangers threatening this people in our day: on the 
one hand a careless indifference, a drifting towards the 
death of spirituality, on the other hand a drifting away 
from the basic principle of our Society, the individual 
responsibility of the Christian Friend. It was not, as I 
understand, the original conception of the Society that 
one, or a few, should speak and the rest hear, but that 
each soul should realize its own direct responsibility, 
centre down to the promise of Jehovah that aspiration 
after the Infinite shall be met and satisfied, and so believ- 
ing, so praying, the united thought shall ascend as incense 
to the Highest. This is silent worship in the collective 
capacity of Friends’ meeting. The ministry has its right- 
ful place. The Infinite Love works directly or by instru- 
mentality, and both bearing His stamp and seal, are hon- 
ored and set apart as ‘‘in His name.’’ But it is a pitiful 
misunderstanding of our faith when the body of a meet- 
ing is carelessly content to sit in irresponsible waiting for 
the words of the ministry, and the evil effect is two-fold, 
it saps the very life flow of spirituality in the body col- 
lective, and it tends to the oppression, or even with some 
temperaments, to the demoralization of the ministers. 
This is a serious arraignment, but effect is never without 
its cause, and a full and candid investigation of facts as 
they appear will confirm the statement. There has never 
been a time when the responsibility of this Society in its 
relations to other religious professors was greater than 
now. It is a time well typified by the beautiful 
Scripture recital of the troubling of the waters wherein 
those having faith should be healed. Socially, relig- 
iously, politically, we are feeling the surging of the 
waters and many are stepping down from high places 
of preferment and power, impelled by a force new 
and strange to themselves, and are quietly waiting be- 
side the pool for Him who shall come, or are being helped 
into the healing tide by the instrumentality which He 
sends. 

Closely following this searching and awakening dis- 
course, John J. Cornell opened with the statement: ‘I 
am not ashamed of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.’’ In his 
accustomed logical and forcible manner he portrayed the 
need of something more than the mere profession of a 
belief in the theory of the Christian religion. There must 
accompany this belief such a faith that a daily life in 
accord with its teaching shall be the result. He made 
very plain the distinction between salvation and reforma- 
tion, and closed with an appeal to all to show their faith 
by their works. Lucretia M. Way quoted the opening 
line of the well-known hymn, ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee,”’ 
and in a few words feelingly desired that all might make 
it a truth in their own lives. A brief supplication of 
thankfulness and praise to the Heavenly Father for the 
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blessing of his evident presence in our midst, by Martha 
S. Townsend, near the close of the meeting, seemed to 
throw over the assembly a covering of solemnity and deep 
feeling. Thomas Sheward related an incident in his own 
experience tending to show the effect of obedience to the 
pointing of the revealed will of God, whether by direct 
or indirect inspiration. 

The afternoon session was as usual devoted to 
the Youths’ Meeting. After the responsive reading 
of the 145th Psalm, exercises from the different 
schools followed. Many beautiful sentiments and reci- 
tations were given by those appointed. The Sandy 
Spring School was represented by a paper on ‘‘ The Need 
of the First-day School,’’ by Mary E. Thomas, in which 
was emphasized the thought so frequently expressed : 
‘‘ The First-day school is the future meeting,’’ and the 
necessity of preparation on the part of the young people 
that they may fill the places that will one day be ready for 
this purpose, that they attend the business meetings of the 
Society. The address to the schools was made by Mary 
Heald Way. She called attention to the particular points 
mentioned in the paper by M. E. Thomas, saying, ‘‘ Break 
down the divisions between young and old ; let there be 
no dividing lines; as the meeting is for all, let all work 
together to uphold it, each working for the good of all.’’ 

On Second-day morning several of the standing com- 
mittees met, previous to the hour set for the business ses- 
sions of the yearly meeting, to complete the preparation 
of their reports, or to consider matters which it was de- 
signed to bring before the meeting. . 

Soon after 10 o’clock the opening minute was read in 
men’s meeting, and then followed the reading of reports 
from the quarterly meetings, calling the names of repre- 
sentatives, and other preliminary business. The attend- 
ance was thought to be unusually large, and less than the 
usual proportion of representatives failed to answer to 
their names. Four of the epistles were read at this time 
and the usual committee appointed to prepare a response 
thereto. A committee was also appointed to gather some 
of the exercises of the meeting and prepare a summary of 
those suitable for publication in our minutes. 

The morning session closed after the representatives 
had been requested to confer, as usual, after its rise, and 
nominate a clerk and an assistant clerk for the ensuing 

ear. 
, With the re-appointment of the Clerk and Assistant 
Clerk, Edward Stabler, Jr., and A. Haviland Hull, the 
afternoon session opened. The usual matters of routine 
business were now taken up and disposed of, and the usual 
committees appointed. The annual report of the Com- 
mittee on First-day Schools was laid before the meeting 
at this session, and its reading was listened to with evident 
interest. The money asked for was appropriated for its use. 

A meeting, largely attended by youths and men, was 
held in the lecture hall at 7.30, under the auspices of the 
Park Avenue White Cross League. Thos. B. Hull, Jr., 
presided, and addresses were made by Aaron M. Powell 
and Dr. O. Edward Janney. Earnest appeals were made 
to those present by both the speakers to regard the sub- 
ject of purity in every relation of life as one of vital im- 
portance to their physical, mental, and spiritual well- 
being. It was pointed out that this subject has been kept 
out of the field of discussion, and that there was in this 
an element of danger, and that the time has come to meet 
it intelligently , conscientiously, and prayerfully. 

A public meeting was held on Second-day evening, in 
the main auditorium, in the interest of First-day schools. 
After the transaction of routine business, John J. Cornell 
addressed the meeting upon the general question of the 
First-day School movement, and with reference especially 
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to its effect upon the meeting, and its influence upon the 
spiritual growth and development of the individual. 

On Third-day morning, at the opening of the session 
in men’s meeting, an epistle issued by the other branch of 
Friends, meeting at Arch street, Philadelphia, was read. 

The committee to visit subordinate meetings made an 
interesting report of their work. In carrying out this 
concern, 69 meetings were arranged by the committee, 
two parlor meetings held, and 496 families visited. 

A proposed change in the Tenth Query, concerning 
the record books, and historical and other valuable papers 
of the various meetings, came up with the report from 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting. The effect of the change 
would be to require all such books, etc., to be forwarded 
for safe keeping to the fire-proof safe at Park Avenue 
meeting-house. After considerable discussion, the subject 
was postponed. 

The excellent work of the committee of women 
Friends on the purification of the press, as exhibited in 
their report, which was laid before the meeting, was highly 
commended by Friends generally, and those engaged 
were warmly encouraged to continue. 

On Third-day afternoon the Committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor submitted its report of work and effort 
during the year in the field of practical Christianity. 
The report was comprehensive, and of evident interest to 
the meeting. In connection with this subject Aaron M. 
Powell offered for the consideration of the meeting a 
letter addressed to fathers, conveying many vital sug- 
gestions in relation to the subject of Purity. After dis- 
cussion the letter was finally approved by the meeting, 
and 2,000 copies ordered to be printed for distribution 
among the fathers in our meeting. 

The annual report of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was read at this time, embracing an account of the work of 
the year. [It is elsewhere given in full. ] 

The meeting on Third-day evening, under charge of 
the Committee on Philanthropic Labor, was largely at- 
tended. After a brief opening statement by a minister of 
another denomination in reference to the question of 
Sabbath observance, and a few remarks by Jonathan K. 
Taylor, descriptive of the work of the Anti saloon 
League, and urging the formation of local organizations 
all over the yearly meeting, Anna Rice Powell read her 
paper on the subject of Purity. It was a valuable and 
exhaustive treatise on the question, dwelling largely upon 
the status of public sentiment in Europe and in this coun- 
try, and giving a vivid account of the sad condition of the 
women in India. 

Aaron M. Powell followed in a few words, earnestly 
and impressively directing the thoughts of his hearers to 
serious reflection upon this subject. He referred to the 
growth of interest upon this question, and drew a com- 
parison between the first meetings held in Baltimore 
twenty years or more ago and the present gathering, giv- 
ing evidence that Friends were awake to its importance. 
Hannah H. Clothier referred to her visit to the Continent 
of Europe as a delegate to the Conference at Brussels, 
and urged Friends to devote more of their time and tal- 
ents to the advocacy of purity in all the relations of life. 
The meeting closed after a few earnest words by Mary 
Travilla. 

Fourth-day morning’s session was devoted mainly to 
the consideration of the Queries. These were all read 
and answered at this time, and it was thought that on the 
whole, the condition of the Society as shown by these 
replies was very encouraging. 

Fourth-day afternoon was given up to the further con- 
sideration of the subject of First-day Schools. Friends 




























































assembled jointly in the main auditorium, and the meet- 
ing was large and the exercises of unusual interest. 
Epistles were received from two of our sister Associations, 
and the reply from this body to all the others was read. 
Aaron M. Powell, who has recently visited Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, spoke of the work of the Association there, and 
of the proposed plan of work for the Conference at Rich- 
mond next year. Jonathan K. Taylor addressed the 
meeting, giving an interesting review of the origin and 
progress of the First-day School movement in Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. He spoke of the revelation of God 
through nature as well as directly to the individual soul. 


A public meeting for worship was held on Fourth-day 


evening, wherein earnest and impressive testimonies were 
borne by John J. Cornell, Aaron M. Powell, Lydia H, 
Price, and Mary Travilla. 


Fifth-day morning the business of the Yearly Meeting 


was resumed in men’s meeting by the reading of the 
minutes of the Representative Committee. These were 
approved, and the action of the committee confirmed. A 
memorial of our deceased friend John Marshall was read. 
It was an affectionate testimonial to a long and useful 
life. The report of the committee having the care of the 
disbursement of the income from the Fair Hill School 
Fund was laid before the meeting, read, and approved, 
showing appropriations for a number of schools and sev- 
eral individuals. At this session the treasurer’s report 
was read, making a satisfactory statement of the finances 
of the Yearly Meeting. Elisha H. Walker was reappointed 
treasurer, receiving the full approval of the meeting for 


that important station. 

At the request of those who are interested in the 
establishment of a Home for Friends, near Park Avenue 
meeting-house, the meeting agreed to appoint a commit- 
tee to have charge of the subject, and they were author- 
ized to organize such a Home, if practicable. 

Fifth-day afternoon’s session, the closing one of the 
Yearly Meeting, wasfopened by a visit from our friend 
Esther H. Barnes, who came in the love of the Gospel to 
plead with her brothers to be faithful to the duties that 
were manifestly theirs to perform, to cultivate a mutual 
confidence between husband and wife, and thus labor 
together in the cause of Truth. The epistle of this meet- 
ing to others was read, and also the minute of exercises, 
which were both approved. Feeling reference was made 
to the absence of our friend Levi K. Brown, who had not 
missed attending a yearly meeting in forty-five years until 
this one. 

After impressive remarks by a number of visiting 
Friends and others, among which might be mentioned 
especially those of John J. Cornell, conveying a hopeful 
and encouraging view of the future of our Society, the 
closing minute was read by the clerk. 


THE WOMEN’S MEETING. 


Fervent expressions of thankfulness to our Heavenly 
Father broke the reverential silence, at the opening of the 
session on Second-day morning. 

The minutes of the visiting Friends, ministers and 
elders, were read, eliciting many cordial expressions ot 
welcome, which were also extended to those who were 
present without official credentials, and still others who 
are not members, but who are bound to us by family ties 
and bonds of loving sympathy. The thought of the hour 
was thus fittingly expressed : ‘‘ How sweet and precious 
to be banded together in love to consider the best in life, 
each a factor to make the Society what it should be.’’ 

On Second-day afternoon the report of the First-day 
School Committee was laid before the meeting, and ap- 
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proved. Appointments of several committees and routine 
business closed the session. 

At the opening session on Third-day, Lydia H. Price 
spoke ; she said the expression of truly thankful hearts 
must be in right thinking, and pure and righteous living. 

The report of the committee on the purification of the 
press was read. Great courtesy has been extended to our 
committee by press associations and the editors of leading 
journals over the country. There was much expression of 
approval, and of gratitude to the committee. It was urged 
that this important work can be carried on by each indi- 
vidual in herhome. The mother should feel the necessity 
of surrounding the young with all that is good, pure, and 
lovely, and so preserve them from tempting evils. Several 
other committees reported. In the afternoon, the report 
of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor was read, and 
elicited many expressions of satisfaction. The annual re- 
port of the Committee on Indian Affairs was also read. 

The session of Fourth day morning was occupied 
mainly in the consideration of the answers to the first five 
queries. Many expressions of interest, and a deep concern 
for the welfare of our Society were drawn out by the read- 
ing of the answers. 

On Fifth-day morning the reading and answering of 
the remaining queries was continued. It was felt that the 
caution of the Seventh, ‘‘ to live within the bounds of our 
circumstances,’’ should refer to our philanthropy as well 
as to our finances. It was thought that we often assume 
more than we have strength, ability, and wisdom to per- 
form, and by so doing deprive others of work to which 
they might feel a calling. 

After the presentation of several reports the session 
closed. 

The afternoon session of Fifth-day opened with a visit 
from David W. Branson. His concern was for mothers 
and sisters, entreating them to be more watchful that their 
influence should strengthen and aid the sons and brothers 
to resist the temptations that lie all round them. 

The request from Indiana Yearly Meeting for codpera- 
tion in temperance work, with especial reference to legis- 
lation, was referred to the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor. 

Our epistle to other yearly meetings as prepared by the 
committee, was read and approved. 

The subject of holding our meetings in joint session 
was introduced by the reading of last year’s minutes, and 
although there was a large expression in favor of adopting 
this plan, it was the conclusion that it was best not to take 
action at the present time. 

Women’s branch of the yearly meeting closed with the 
reading of the following minute: ‘‘ With hearts filled with 
praise and thanksgiving that the overshadowing of Divine 
presence has enabled us to transact the business that has 
come before us in loving condescension and harmony, we 
now adjourn.’’ 


FAITH AND Mystery.—Mystery never stands in the 
way of faith. It is not what we cannot understand, but 
what we have chosen not to understand, that we stumble 
over. One may contemplate the mysteries of storms for a 
lifetime without suffering any loss of faith in the stability 
of nature ; but if one chooses to remain ignorant of every 
known law of storms, and builds his house upon sand, 
his faith is likely to be shaken, along with his house, when 
the next storm comes. It is not the mystery of God’s 
providences that causes one’s faith to stagger, as we are 
apt to think in a time of calamity; it is one’s ignorance 
of God himself. He that learns what God has chosen to 
reveal will make a stepping stone, not a stumbling-stone, 
of the rest.—S. S. Zimes. 


ABBY HOPPER GIBBONS.! 


TuHere died, in New York City, in the First month of 
1893, a very notable woman, born a Friend, inheriting 
the Friendly tradition, trained under the Friendly influ- 
ences, who, active throughout her long life in devotion to 
good works, had attained more than a local distinction by 
the earnestness, judgment, and tact with which she di- 
rected her efforts. She had been born in the first year of 
the century,—1801,—so that when she quitted this life 
she was in her ninety-second year, yet she had continued 
her philanthropic labors intelligently and effectively to 
the close. 

This was Abby Hopper, the wife of James S. Gibbons. 
Both she and her husband were the children of distin- 
guished parents. Her father was Isaac Tatem Hopper, 
one of the most interesting and picturesque figures in the 
gallery of the Friends, a man not without his critics and 
opponents in his day, but whose career, seen in the per- 
spective of history, has practically effaced censure, and 
silenced calumny. Her husband’s father, Dr. William 
Gibbons, of Wilmington, Delaware, was a man of high 
character and unusual abilities, and the father of a large 
family of sons and daughters, all of whom showed talent, 
and several of whom achieved distinction. 

Isaac T. Hopper, whose biography was written nearly 
half a century ago (1853) by Lydia Maria Child, and has 
become almost a classic on our shelves, was a resident of 
Philadelphia, in the time of his daughter Abby’s birth and 
childhood. Abby wasthe third of histen children. Her 
mother, Sarah Tatem, was a birthright member with 
Friends, and a woman of rare character. She died in 
1822, at the age of forty-seven. ‘‘ She had labored faith- 
fully to instil into her daughters those principles of neat- 
ness and order for which she was herself so remarkable, 
and her favorite saying, ‘a place for everything, and 
everything in its place,’ became one of the guiding rules 
of Abby’s life. So faithfully did she observe it that, when 
past her ninety-first year, she kept every drawer and shelf 
in such exquisite order that she could send for a needed 
article, or find it herself in the dark.’’ 

The narrative of her life is told as far as possible in her 
own letters, and these, in some periods, are adequate, but 
many, her daughter says in the Preface, had been lost or 
destroyed ; among these were most of her correspondence 
of years with Catherine M. Sedgwick, Dr. James Walker, 
and Sarah M. Grimké. The letters which were available 
for the book begin in 1829. Her father that year removed 
from Philadelphia to New York, to take charge of Friends’ 
book store in that city. It was two years after the convul- 
sion which had rent the Society of Friends. In 1830 
Abby joined the family in New York, and took charge of 
a Friends’ school. Early in 1833 she was married to 
James S. Gibbons, and the young couple then settled in 
Philadelphia, where they remained two years, removing in 
1835 to New York. In that city they continued their 
home, and, as already said, there the survivor, the subject 
of this biography, died in 1893, fifty-eight years later. 
A notable incident of their home life there was the sacking 
of their house, in 29th street, by the mob, during the ter- 
rible draft riots in the Seventh month, 1863, their furni- 
ture being broken, burned, or carried away, and many 
articles of value stolen, while the house itself was almost 
completely wrecked. Fortunately none of the family were 
in it at the moment the mob entered, apprehension of 
such violence having led them to escape. Abby and her 
daughter Sally were in the South in the hospital service at 
Port Lookout. 


1 Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons. Told chiefly through her Cor- 
respondence. Edited by her daughter, Sarah Hopper Emerson. Two 
volumes. Pp. 401 and 378. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897. 
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The public side of Abby Hopper Gibbons’s life may be 
divided into three periods. From the time of her settling 
in New York down to the civil war, she gave her energies 
chiefly to the anti-slavery movement. When the war 
broke out, she went to ‘‘ the front,’’ and served as a nurse 
in the hospitals. When, once more, peace returned, she 
took up an extended list of labors in behalf of the poor, 
the suffering, and the ‘‘defective.’’ It would be labori- 
ous to enter upon an intelligent review of these here, but 
the Infant Asylum, Diet Kitchens, Reformatories for 
Women, the care of female prisoners, the appointment of 
police matrons, were among the subjects that engaged her 
energy and persevering effort. Tne establishment of the 
Reformatory, under authority of State law, was engaging 
her attention within a few days of the brief illness that 
terminated her life. 

Her son-in-law, the husband of her youngest daughter, 
Lucy, Prof. James Herbert Morse, in an interesting de- 
scriptive sketch, at the close of this work, speaks of the 
many undertakings which she planned, and the ‘‘ clear 
foresight, fertility of resource, persistent energy of pre- 
paration,’’ which she brought to put them into action. 
‘« She was a woman of words few and well chosen ; of 
profound reticence. Even in extreme old age, no name 
escaped her lips that had better not be spoken, and the 
secrets of hundreds of forlorn fellow-creatures lay in her 
memory and died withher. Her tact, perhaps her Quaker 
bringing up, certainly her judgment, kept her . . . 
free from the vanity which breaks over the dam of the 
lips.’’ Her influence with men in places of authority was 
a notable fact. ‘‘Send up the little Quaker lady; the 
rest may stay at home,”’ said the leaders at Albany on one 
occasion when an important bill affecting charities had 
reached a crisis. She was both practical and energetic. 
‘* Once, when a servant objected to whitewashing the 
cellar, saying with asperity that she knew nothing about 
such work, Mrs. Gibbons rejoined, ‘ Thee is fortunate, 
then, to be with me, for I will show thee how,’ and the 
work began forthwith.’’ There was much of her father’s 
readiness and wit in an incident like this, and scattered 
through the two volumes there is abundant evidence that 
she was an own child in traits of character to the quick- 
witted and resourceful friend of the fugitive slaves. 

The two volumes are handsomely printed, and contain 
several excellent illustrations. The frontispiece to the first 
volume is the reproduction of a das-relief, showing Abby 
Hopper Gibbons at the age of fifty, and the frontispiece to 
the second is from a photograph showing her when past 
eighty. There are portraits of her husband when a young 
man, and in his advanced years,—the latter with a grand- 
child perched on the chair beside him. 
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ment by Nero. Moreover the style is somewhat differ- ; 
ent from that of the other epistles and the references 
imply a Church government more developed than would 
be expected at so early a date. On the other hand, it is 
by no means certain that Paul was executed in the year 
63 ; all tradition, in fact, points in the opposite direc- 
tion. Timothy was a convert of Paul’s first visit to 
Lystra, and afterward became one of his chief assistants. 
He took part in many of the Apostle’s labors, both in 
Asia and in Eastern Europe. Several of Paul’s letters are 
in Timothy’s name as well. According to tradition, he 
was ordained Bishop of Ephesus by Paul, perhaps in the 
year 65. 

The second epistle to Timothy was probably written 
during the second imprisonment of Paul, mentioned by 
Eusebius, and shortly before the Apostle’s death. While 
the first epistle is semi-official, as from the head of the 
Church to the Bishop of Ephesus, the second is more per- 
sonal, as from friend to friend. There seems to have 
been an impression that Timothy was somewhat timid and 
even that he shrank from persecution. The latter there- 
fore exhorts him to constancy and perseverance ‘‘ to en- 
dure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ,’’ and 
closes with a solemn charge to hold steadily to the line of 
his duty, ‘‘ to do the work of an evangelist,’’ to ‘‘ make 
full proof’’ of his ministry. 

It is to be noted that the value of the letter is wholly | 
independent of the question of authorship. 
TEACHING. 

The revised version of the New Testament has substi- . 
tuted a clear meaning, in the words of the Golden Text, 
for the obscurity of the old version. This clear meaning 
is of special importance and interest in this age, when of 
the making of books there isnoend. We have in this 
text not so much a test for value as a test for inspiration. 
‘*It is not one, but the only test of inspiration ; does the 
thing inspire?’’ Paul’s touchstone for inspiration, as 
given in the Golden Text, is practically the same, does 
the thing profit ? does it teach ? does it correct ?—then it 
is inspired of God. It is possible to tell whether or not 
certain reading is profitable without any question as to 
inspiration. It is not possible to detect inspiration by 
mere authority and aside from the test of helpfulness. It 
is just here that many make serious mistakes in reading, 
and especially in reading the Bible. They read because 
of assumed inspiration rather than because of recognized 
personal effect in their own souls—effects such as “ re- 
proof,’’ ‘‘correction,’’ ‘‘ instruction in righteousness.’’ 
It is desirable, when possible, to read much and to dis- 
cover inspired writings by Paul’s test. It is not desirable 
to accept on authority certain writings as inspired and 
infer that we are being reproved, corrected, instructed. 
It is an accepted principle in all progress to pass from the 
known to the unknown. As between an effect within 
ourselves and a question of inspiration, the former is the 
known. 

It is not to be understood that the judgment of time 
is to be rejected. It would be folly to neglect the expe- 
rience of generations, and generations have testified to 
the inspiring influence of both Old and New Testament. 
Yet they do not have all the inspiration given to man. 
The same reading is not adapted to all ages and all 
moods. It is only by reading widely, even at the risk of 
reading much that is useless, that we may supply ourselves 
with ‘‘scriptures profitable,’’ for the differing needs of 
our differing states. It is unjust to the Bible to expect it 
to satisfy all such needs. I have heard a prominent min- 
ister in our Society say, that for several years in his youth 
the Bible was a sealed book to him. The writer of this 
lesson has had similar years in his experience. There are 
































































































FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 46.—ELEvENTH MoNnTH 14, 1897. 
SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


GoLDEN TextT.—Every Scripture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is 
in righteousness. —II. Tim, 3: 16. 


Scripture Reading: II. Timothy, 3: 13-17. 
HIsTORICAL. 


The second epistle to Timothy, like the first, is the 
subject of some dispute as to its authorship. Those who 
do not believe that Paul was the author base their opinion 
on the assumption that he was executed immediately after 
his first imprisonment at Rome, about the year 63 ; while 
from internal evidence in the letters themselves it is be- 
lieved that they are of a later date,— indeed, the closing 
sentences of II. Timothy, which, however, were added long 
after the letter was written, speak of a second imprison- 
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times when we need the words of contemporary prophets 
—those who have entered into the problems of our own 
times and with temper and feeling which we recognize as 
part of our own nature. Jewish prophets, even though 
they were apostles, can not meet our needs in such times. 
We should then apply Paul’s test in our search for inspi- 
ration. Is it profitable for reproof? for correction ? for 
instruction? How often in ignorance we fail to find 
what we want! In the midst of the flood of light litera- 


ture, and literature worse than light, that threatens to 
overwhelm us, let us listen to the words of the Apostle, 
finding there both ‘‘reproof’’ for many sins of time 
wasted in worthless reading, and ‘‘ instruction ’’ for the 
future, that we search for ‘‘ scriptures inspired of God ’’ 
and having found, hold them fast. 


INDIAN STORIES FROM MOHONK.,. 
Fron the Report of the Conference of 1896. 
( Continued.) 


[Mrs. Mary L E prince, field matron in New Mexico, 
described her experience among the Navajoes. ] 

The Navajoes are a reverent people. They will not 
accept a statement as to our belief very readily. They 
want to know our proof. They say we cannot see the 
white man’s God. Where is he? And if there is a God 
why don’t the white people behave as if there were one ? 
They say a great many white people will do things that 
no Navajo willdo. They give us pretty hard questions 
to answer sometimes; for instance, when they say, ‘ If 
the white people have always known that there is a God, 
why have not they told us so before our fathers and 
mothers died? They never heard of any God.’’ They 
also say, ‘‘ Now my father was a good man: he did not 
steal, he did not lie, he did not kill anybody ; but he 
knew nothing of this God you are telling us about. Now 
what has become of my father? Will he be lost forever 
because people did not come and tell him there is a 
God ?”’ 

It is very touching. I think every Indian worker 
finds itso when he comes to face this question; and it 
seems to me it is a blot upon our Christianity that within 
fifteen hundred miles of us there are probably 20,000 
people who have never heard of God. 

But the great thing that our people are asking for is 
industrial training. They are anxious to know how to do 
work of every kind in the best way. Some are employed 
by white farmers in the vicinity, farmers who pay a white 
man $1.50 cents a day and give him his board, but they 
hire our Navajoes for fifty cents a day ; and at the same 
time they say our Navajoes do more work than the white 
men. It seems to me that if an Indian does just as good 
work he should receive the same amount of money for it. 
I suppose this will naturally right itself after a while. 

[Later in the discussion, a Navajo’s blanket having 
been shown. ] 

James Woop.—I want to take Mrs. Eldridge’s side 
against Mr. Garrett. If made by a modern loom they 
would no longer be a Navajo blanket. I spent sometime 
last spring looking into this question, and I found that it 
is a unique blanket, different from any other made in the 
world. Mr. Garrett probably has upon his floors at home, 
rugs brought from various parts of Asia. Why does 
he buy those expensive rugs? Because he could not get 
them from any other part of the world. A machine-made 
rug is not like a rug for which he pays hundreds of dol- 
lars. The Navajo is a unique blanket and it is a great 
surprise that so many people know so little about it. No 
other blanket ip ine world can give such service asa 
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Navajo blanket. Miners will pay $75 for them when they 
could get a machine-made blanket for $10. Why? Be- 
cause when he lies down under it he has an absolutely 
waterproof covering. He can roll himself into one and 
lie in the melting snow and be perfectly dry, and there is 
no other blanket in which that can be done. Mrs, 
Eldridge is absolutely right. Here is one of the marvels 
of our country, that this aboriginal people, so different 
from all other people or other tribes on this continent, 
have developed of themselves an important and unique 
industry. Let us, right in the line of their development, 
help them not to make something that shall be a drug in 
the market but that shall be unique. I saw there three years 
ago clips [of wool] piled up because they had no market 
value, and my heart was wrung for these poor people when I 
saw this source of income, for which they are deserving 
of the greatest credit, cut off. They were on the verge 
of starvation because their industry was ruined. 

One thing more. We are told here to-night that they 
have no patterns from which to weave these blankets ; that 
the designs are carried altogether in their mind. [ wish 
some one would tell us how it is that these patterns made 
by the Navajoes, and the patterns made by the Nor- 
wegians five hundred years ago are identically the same. 
I can show you a Norwegian rug which, hung up side 
by side with that one, would almost defy you to tell 
one from the other so far as the pattern and color are 
concerned. 

[Bishop H. B. Whipple, in his remarks, said :] 

I know something about the Navajoes. Thirty-eight 
years ago I began to investigate the history of the differ- 
ent tribes, and as far as possible I read everything I could 
find connected with the history of the Indians, and so I 
learned about the Navajoes. When we bought New Mex- 
ico, we bought a war with the Navajoes. We sent Kit 
Carson down to conquer the Navajoes; and he said he 
found one orchard of twelve hundred peach trees. At 
the end of the war the Navajoes were moved, and put 
where it was impossible for them to live. They were 
dying off. General Sherman visited them. An old chief 
came to the general, and said, ‘‘ My people are dying.’’ 
The general asked the chief, ‘‘Where do you wish to go ?”’ 
The old chief put his finger on the map, and pointed out 
his old home, and said, ‘‘ We want to go there.’’ ‘Well, 
you shall go,’’ said Sherman. ‘‘ My people are sick, and 
cannot travel,’’ said thechief. ‘‘ Well, I will send them 
in wagons,’’ said Sherman. And the old chief looked at 
him for a moment, and said, ‘‘ I call you my brother, but 
my people will think you are God’’; and he threw his 
arm round General Sherman’s neck. General Sherman 
was an old Indian fighter, and I have had as many spats 
with him as with any man I ever knew ; but he loved me 
as a brother, and I loved him ; and, in that famous report 
of his, he said, ‘* The Indian problem will be solved, like 
a good many others, by a sentence in the old Book, which 
says, ‘Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.’ ” 

[From remarks of Assistant-Bishop M. N. Gilbert, St. 
Paul, Minn.:] 

Treat the [Indian as a man because he isa man. One 
of the leading lumber men of Minnesota said to me a 
year ago as I was returning from my annual trip,—he was 
not a Christian man: he was a hard-headed, rough and- 
ready business man,—*‘‘ Bishop,’’ he said, ‘‘ I want to tell 
you my own experience. When I first began my lumber- 
ing business I began by employing some of the Indian 
young men. I paid them seventy-five cents a day, and 
gave them their rations,—the very poorest rations I could 
find,—because I thought that even that was better than 
they had been accustomed to, and it would do for them. I 
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THE QUESTION OF ART. 

Tue Puritan idea, out of which the Quaker idea came, 
two hundred and fifty years ago, was unfriendly to what 
are called the Fine Arts. The chief reason for this, 
briefly stated, was that the Puritan, beginning his protest 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and continuing it on down 
to the days of vicious reaction under Charles the Second, 
was a man deeply in earnest, positively and resolutely 
bent on making life serious. He did a great work, he 
halted for that time, and checked for an indefinite time, 
the lapse of English-speaking people into easy-going in- 
dulgence and light-hearted indifference. And in doing 
this he overthrew also, for that day, but not finally, the 
arts which represent the beautiful. When the Puritan 
troopers destroyed and overset pictures and statues, and 
stabled their horses in the cathedrals, their protest against 
all the art side of life was made most emphatically. 

The time has come when practically no one feels him- 
self called by conscience to bear such a testimony as that 
of the Puritan iconoclasts. It is seen that that was an 
extreme and—for these days—an excessive reaction. In 
the advance which has been made from rudeness to refine- 
ment a love for the Beautiful has naturally accompanied 
the love for the Good and True, for whatever is good and 
true has in the most real sense beauty also. The Friends, 
passing through periods of change, like other people, 
have long since emerged from the Puritan idea on this 
point, and have ceased to regard the Fine Arts as tabooed 
by a virtuous rule. They have always loved poetry, and 
poetry is one of the finest of all arts. They love the 
rhythm of life ; our intoned sermons, against which pro- 
tests are sometimes made, are themselves but a spontane- 
ous recognition of the rhythmic movement, and of the 
beauty of regularly recurring cadences. They love pic- 
tures, they love the best expression of the modern art of 
photography, they are fond of seeing the Beautiful ex- 
pressed in human handiwork. 

As in Literature, so in the Fine Arts, there is a line 
to be drawn. It is that line which divides pagan from 
Christian. We know we are saying what offends the 
**canons of art’’ as held by many; nevertheless we say 
it, because we Believe they are altogether wrong. ‘‘Art 
for art’s sake’’ is a snare to the feet. All that is beauti- 
ful to the eye is not good, as everyone knows by experi- 
ence. Beauty alone is not excuse enough for being. If 
Art is to be justified in any true sense it must be because 
it contributes, little or much, to the betterment, the ele- 
vation, the purification of the mind. Art devoid of an 
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ethical quality has no right in a public gallery, or any- 
where outside a museum collection. Art which accom- 
panies and supports the merely animal in humanity has no 
claim to favor. 

In Boston, some time since, a curious controversy 
went on over the proposal to place in the beautiful new 
public library building of that city, the statue of a Bac- 
chante. We say a curious controversy, because it was in 
the greatest degree surprising that the proposal to so place 
such astatue should have been either entertained or made. 
It was conceded that the public library was a place for 
education, and that it was highly desirable that education 
should have an ethical quality. What was expected in 
these directions by the conspicuous display of the figure 
of an intoxicated female, inflamed with gross passions, it 
was impossible to see. It was said that the figure was 
finely made, but that plea was altogether beside the issue. 
The gates of hell, supposing there be a place to be so 
called, may be beautifully carved and adorned, they may 
represent an art surpassing the bronze portals of the Capi- 
tol, yet to pass through them would not be any the more 
desirable. 

Art, we repeat, is beautiful when it is good, when it 
serves the good purpose. Art that offends Ethics is 
rotten at the core. 


BIRTHS. 


BENSON.—Ninth month 29, 1897, at Benson, Harford county, 
Md., to David F. and Anna R. Benson, a daughter, who is named 
Elnora Benson. 


HEACOCK.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 7, 1897, to Barclay 
B. and Ida E. Heacock, a son, who is named Ralph Henderson, 


MARRIAGES. 


BELL—MORRIS.—Tenth month 21, 1897, at the residence of 
the bride's parents, near Richmond, Ind., by Friends’ ceremony, 
Edmund H. Beil and Lydia A. Morris, daughter of Thomas B. and 
Susan H. Morris. 


COLLINS—OSLER.—Under the care of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, held at Moorestown, N. J., Tenth month 27, 1897, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Leon H. Collins, of Merchantville, N. J., 
son of Charles and Elizabeth C. Collins, of Moorestown, and Mary 
Morgan Osler, daughter of Edwin J. and Rebecca T. Osler, of Pen- 
sauken, Camden Co., N. J. 


TAYLOR—SAVERY.—At Friends’ meeting-house, (O.), Wil- 
mington, Del., Tenth month 28, 1897, Walter S. Taylor, of Philadel- 
phia, and Helen Savery, of Wilmington. 


WILLS—NICKERSON,—Tenth month 28, 1897, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Richard A. Wills, of 
Camden, N. J., son of the late Joseph P. and Mary B. Wills, of Smith- 
ville, Burlington county, N. J., and Jennie Gay, daughter of Robert S. 
and Elizabeth A. Nickerson, of Camden. 


WRIGHT—BETTS.—On Fifth-day, Tenth month 28, 1897, at 
the residence of the bride’s father, by Friends’ ceremony (the Mayor 
of the City being present), Peter Troth Wright, of Philadelphia, son of 
the late Peter Troth and Frances Palmer Wright, and Mary Seal Betts, 


daughter of Edward and the late Mary Rodman Betts, of Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


DEATHS. 


BURTON.—At Bristol, Pa., Tenth month 19, 1897, of apoplexy, 
Elizabeth Hallowell Burton, in her 77th year, daughter of the late Dr. 
William and Susanna H. Burton, of Penn’s Manor, formerly of Phila- 
delphia. 


She was a member of Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. Interred 
at Fallsington, on the 22d. 


CORSE.—In West Philadelphia, Tenth month 26, 1897, Dr. 
William Henry Corse, in his 78th year. 





















EVANS.—lIn West Chester, Pa., Tenth month 24, 1897, Sarah W. 
Evans, in the 93d year of her age. 

This estimable woman was a professor with Friends. The inter- 
ment was at Willistown Friends’ grounds, in the neighborhood of her 
childhood home, and near by the meeting she had nearly all of her life 
attended, and connected therewith were many tender recollections. 
Her gentle and kindly manner endeared her to her friends, and many 
will remember her as one whose character was greatly esteemed. 


LIPPINCOTT.—Tenth month 26, 1897, at Germantown, Thomas 
Lippincott, aged nearly 81 years. 


REEVE.—Suddenly, Tenth month 18, 1897, J. Newbold Reeve, 
in his 74th year. 
Interment at Medford, N. J. 


REEVES.—Tenth month 27, 1897, in Philadelphia, Franklin B. 
Reeves, sun of the late Biddle Reeves; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 


SHUTE.—Near Richmond, Indiana, Seventh month 29, 1897, 
Phebe, wife of Robert H. Shute, aged 42 years ; a member with Friends. 

She was the first to go of seven sisters, and was the youngest. A 
brother died less than a year ago, and that broke the band of three 
brothers and seven sisters. * 


WELLS.—On Tenth month 27, 1897, Katharine F., daughter of 
Charles W. and the late Ettie F. Wells; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street). 

Some time back this young woman felt it right to become a member 
amongst Friends ; not long after, her health began to fail, and much 
sympathy was felt for her and the young Friend to whom she was 
affanced. One more flower has been transplanted to the Heavenly 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NOTES FROM BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
[From a Private Letter. ] 

THE closing session of the yearly meeting was crowded. 
I was somewhat surprised just before its close, to have the 
subject of meeting in joint session brought up from last 
year’s minutes. Men Friends were united in judgment, 
then, but some women Friends were opposed. So it was 
this year, and a beautiful spirit of condescension pre- 
vailed. Mary Blackburn suggested they might adopt New 
York’s plan of considering committee reports together, 
and this, it appeared, could have been approved, but 
being so late it was left over. 

A very excellent and comprehensive report was pre- 
sented by the ‘‘ Press’? Committee, showing how much 
effort had been made, with good results. The Philan- 
thropic report was also very interesting. On First-day 
afternoon the First-day school session was excellent ; a 
class in Bible study in Isaiah had an exercise that was 
very fine. Also, Fourth-day evening, there wa; another 
session with pupils from their schools, and an address by 
Jonathan K. Taylor, which was greatly enjoyed, going 
over the ground of the difficulties in the early start, the 
pressing need that was felt, the doubts and fears many 
felt, the results to-day so encouraging. He emphasized 
the need to cultivate the devotional in our young people 
so that in this age of inquiry they might be preserved 
from agnosticism and unbelief ; stating some of the won- 
derful truths of science as substantiating the existence of 
God, a Divine Power immanent in the Universe. Very 
thankful was I for the privilege I had long craved of 
mingling with Friends in that yearly meeting ; also, I am 
desirous of attending the little Washington meeting. 

hee 2 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING, on the 26th ult., ap- 
proved the report of the Committee on Home. It is pro- 
posed to establish the Home at Kennett Square, where a 
house has been engaged to be rented for that purpose, on 
West Linden street, formerly the property of Dr. Thomas 
W. Taylor. It is a pleasant place, with plenty of shade, 
etc., and a comfortable house which will accommodate from 
ten to thirteen persons. The committee was to meet this 
week, the 4th inst., to make further arrangements. 
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THE PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


Discussinc ‘‘thee’’ and ‘thou,’’ Josiah W. Leeds 
writes in the West Chester (Pa.) Local News, pointing 
out that plain and serious people, the world over, use this 
and not the ‘‘ plural’’ language—‘‘ you’ for the singu- 
lar. He says: 

‘* Would the concession of a change of their [the 
Scriptures’] phraseology to an accordance with the ordi- 
nary, present-day usage make them generally more accept- 
able? Would the opening of that psalm of great com- 
fort, the ninetieth, did it read ‘ Lord, you have been our 
dwelling place in all generations,’ gain anything by the 
pronoun’s change? . . . 

‘¢ There will not cease to be, while the Bible is read, a 
people not ashamed to use its ‘ peculiar’ language. Thus, 
in a publication, issued in England, only two months 
ago, and of which I have a copy before me ( Vladimir 
Tchertkoff’s account of the Persecutions of the Doukho- 
bortsi, or Spirit-Wrestlers, in the Caucasus), I note that 
badly-treated people are users of the ‘ plain’ language. 
A letter from a number of them, confined in the prison 
at Elisavetpol, begins with the salutation: ‘We greet 
thee, and in the name of our Lord God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ wish thee to have life and health,’ etc. Peter 
Verigin, exiled to far-away Tobolsk, in Siberia, writes to 
the Empress of Russia, Alexandra Feodorovna: ‘I im- 
plore thee, sister in Christ, the Lord, Alexandra, pray 
thy husband Nicholas to spare the Spirit-Wrestlers in the 
Caucasus from persecution. It is to thee that I address 
myself, because I think thy heart is more turned towards 
the Lord God.’ 

‘* While some of to-day’s grammarians, several genera- 
tions away from Lindley Murray, make note that the use 
of the plural pronoun in place of the singular may be ac- 
counted as correct, because of common usage, there wili 
still be a remnant up and down in the earth who will 
prefer what Zephaniah calls ‘a pure language.’ The 
same prophet, in the same connection, speaks of them as 
‘an afflicted and poor people, and they shall trust in the 
name of the Lord ’—not trusting in any wise in their 
language, however purely expressed, which can be but an 
incident in the general testimony for simplicity, righteous- 
ness, and truth. Cruden well paraphrases this passage in 
saying: ‘I will renew them by my spirit and give them a 
pure way of worshipping me in prayer and praises, as the 
fruit and issue of a purified heart.’ ’’ 


NEAL Dow’s First TEMPERANCE WorK.—Neal Dow 
was twenty-five years old when he delivered his first tem- 
perance speech. It was at an anniversary supper of a fire 
company to which he belonged, and his strenuous oppo- 
sition to the use of liquor was effective to that degree that 
the fire company adopted temperance as a principle. 
Later he prevailed upon the Maine Mechanics’ Charitable 
Association to forego the use of wine at its annual dinner. 

At that time liquor was almost universally used in 
Maine. One of the curious customs of Portland in those 
days was the ringing of the town bell at eleven and at four 
o’clock, by way of warning to mechanics that it was 
time to leave work and get adrink. This custom the 
young reformer succeeded in having abolished. Then he 
persuaded most of the Portland employers to discontinue 
supplying their men with liquor. 

After his first successes, Neal Dow felt that Temper- 
ance was the most important cause of the age. It was 
owing largely to his efforts that the Young Men’s To al 
Abstinence Society of Portland was organized. Its first 
meeting, it is said, was held in the counting-room of a 

| distillery. — Harper's Weekly. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING REPORTS. 
COMMITTEE ON THE INDIANS. 
To The Yearly Meeting : 


The department of philanthropy known as ‘ Indian 
Affairs ’’ reports as follows : 

The Committee has continued to hold itself in readi- 
ness to further the cause we have as a Society so long 
advocated, either by independent action, or through co- 
operation with other organizations. Although the amount 
of money at our disposal is not large, nor our leisure un- 
limited, we have by a judicious use of both, been helpful 
in ameliorating adverse conditions surrounding the 
Indians in some quarters, and in preventing fraud and 
injustice in others. 

Soon after the close of our last yearly meeting we for- 
warded a carefully selected assortment of supplies to the 
Ponca Agency in Nebraska, consisting of goods suitable 
for clothing, mostly for old women, a number of articles 
for the hospital, and numerous presents for the children. 
These were selected with care and judgment by the wo- 
men of our Committee, and we quote an extract from a 
letter received from Miss Louise H. Douglas, the Field 
Matron at the Ponca Agency, showing her appreciation of 
the contribution. ‘‘ Your case of goods for the Indians 
came in good time. I thank you for them on behalf of 
the Indians and for myself as well. It would be hard to 
plan out much of a Christmas, without your timely and 
generous help.”’ 

In Eleventh month last, Charles Hill, of Springfield, 
South Dakota, in a communication addressed to the 
Chairman of this Committee, called attention to certain 
Omissions in the law of Congress, relative to the trans- 
mission of the property of an Indian to his widow, in case 
of his death, and asked that the attention of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs be called to the subject, with the 
view of so amending the law as to provide adequate pro- 
tection for the legal heirs of the Indian. 

In an interview with the Commissioner this matter 
was carefully and fully considered, and we hope the law 
will be amended by Congress at the next session. 

In Second month last, Samuel M. Brosius of White 
Cloud, Kansas, a member of our Society, called our at- 
tention to a case which appeared to need action, among 
the Iowas in Kansas. A young woman in charge of the 
Government School there had been suspended by the 
Agent, who in collusion with an inspector prepared false 
charges against her, and sought her removal from her po- 
sition as teacher. We joined with the Indian Rights As- 
sociation in sending our friend Beajamin H. Miller to the 
Reservation to be present at the investigation and see 
that the young woman had a fairtrial. Tne result was 
that she was fully vindicated and restored to her position, 
the Agent reprimanded, and the Inspector ordered to 
move on. 

In the early summer a pitiful case of injustice came 
to our notice through a visit from Cora A. Taylor, a 
young woman who has been working among the Western 
Indians for some years. The Mission Indians of Warner's 
Ranch in Southern California, generally known as the 
‘‘Agua Caliente’’ tribe, were threatened with ejectment 
from their homes by legal process, although having a 
perfectly clear title to their lands. The case was decided 
against them in the lower Court, and they desired, of 
course, to carry the case on Appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the State, where they were almost certain of a verdict, 
on account of previous decisions in cases exactly 
analagous. 

An indemnity bond was required, amounting to 
$6,100, before an appeal could be taken, which the 
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Indians were entirely unable to furnish. It appeared to 
be an especially hard case that these Indians, a peaceable 
and very worthy band, should be made outcasts by the 
operation of the law, yet in defiance of the law, and all 
because they were too poor to carry on the struggle to a 
point a little further ahead, where victory seemed all 
ready to reward their perseverance. There were only 
eight days left in which to furnish this bond, when the 
case came under our notice. What was to become of 
this band of 400 men, women, and children, when thus 
driven from their homes, no one could tell and appar- 
ently few cared. 

At this point the Indian Rights Association of Phila- 
delphia took the matter up, and endeavored to raise the 
sum necessary to guarantee the bond. Their treasury 
was very low, and it seemed as though they would not be 
able to secure the amount. Our Executive Committee, 
after careful consideration of the matter, and with the 
approval or such members of the general Committee as 
could be reached, decided that it was our duty to help ; 
accordingly our Chairman was instructed to telegraph to 
Herbert Welsh, Secretary of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, that we would stand good for $500 of the penal sum 
of the bond, should it ever have to be paid. This tele- 
gram reached Herbert Welsh while the Executive Council 
was in session, considering the subject. Pledges by in- 
dividual members of the Association soon made up the 
deficiency, the amount secured, the guaranty transmitted 
by telegraph, the bond given, and the appeal taken to the 
Supreme Court of California. There is every reason to 
believe that the higher Court will reverse the verdict of 
the lower one, and secure these Indians in their homes, 
in which event, the bond will be cancelled, and the money 
returned to those who advanced it. 

The thought to which we have given expression sev- 
eral times, of promoting the industrial education of the 
children of the New York Indians, has not developed into 
anything practicable as yet. We have not lost sight of 
the subject, however, and while there is no immediate 
prospect of action being taken, we do not abandon the 
hope that ultimately we shall feel able to embark in this 
enterprise, and do what may be to qualify the children of 
our one time especial wards, to be intelligent and useful 
citizens. 

There are rumors of important legislation concerning 
the Indians by the present Congress, and there is a feel. 
ing that it may seriously affect the tenure of some of the 
tribes to their present homes. It will be our duty to 
watch zealously the drift of sentiment amongst our na- 
tional legislators on the Indian question, and we will be 
alert to endeavor to prevent the passage of any law that 
may, in its effect, work injustice or wrong to the Indian. 

It is likely that at least the same amount as last year, 
$15,000, will be appropriated to carry on the Field 
Matron branch of Education, which is now firmly estab- 
lished and progressing satisfactorily. 

The question of the right of saloon-keepers to sell 
liquor to Indians, who have passed the allottment period, 
is still not fully settled, but the agitation of the subject 
will continue and all available pressure will be brought to 
bear to have Congress extend the prohibitory law, so as to 
include these Indians, beyond any doubt whatever. Ina 
small way, we are sending wholesome literature among the 
Indians, and we have assurance that our papers are read 
and appreciated, especially by the children. 

A very cordial invitation was extended to several 
members of our Committee by Albert K. Smiley and wife, 
to attend the Conference at Lake Mohonk, held this 
month, but unfortunately none were able to go. 

A delegation from our Committee attended the annual 
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meeting of the Board of Indian Commissioners at Wash- 
ington last winter, took a modest part in the discussions 
had there, and were greatly interested in the proceedings. 

Our financial report shows that we have received of 
income from our fund during the year, $247.50, and have 
expended $109.21, and have a balance of the income on 
hand with the Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting of 
$494 56. 

We requested the Committee on Finance of the Repre- 
sentative Committee, to invest.a part of our accumulated 
income, and thus increase our principal to about $5,000, 
which they have done. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

JosepH J. JANNEY, Chairman. 
Baltimore, Tenth month 22, 1897. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS MEETING. 


TueE Friends’ Conference at Indianapolis, (‘* Orthodox ’’ 
yearly meetings), besides the action reported last week, 
took up, at the session on the 22d ult., among other sub- 
jects, that of the adoption of a uniform ‘‘ hymnal ”’ or 
printed collection of hymns. This came up as a proposal 
from Kansas and Western Yearly Meetings. Dr. Cyrus 
R. Dixon, of Lawrence, Kansas, advocated the proposal. 
He spoke of the general use of singing in church services, 
and said: ‘‘ I think we may consider ourselves practically 
a unit in the belief that hymn-singing done in the spirit 
is a part and act of divine worship. That it has been 
and is abused all will agree. In its connection with the 
lifeless forms and ritualistic ceremonies of the seventeenth 
century, it is small wonder that the truth-loving Fox pro- 
tested against its empty spiritless uses.’’ He believed, 
however, that the personality of George Fox, as not being 
a singer, had much to do with the position of Friends on 
hymn-singing, and said, as a ‘‘ guess,’’ that ** had Fox 
been Fox, and Wesley been Wesley, in all that they were 
except that the gift of song had been transferred to Fox 
instead of Wesley, so that Fox had been the singer and 
preacher, and Wesley the non-singing preacher, we would 
for the last two and a half centuries been the singing 
Quakers, and the followers of Wesley would have been 
the quiet Methodists.’’ 

The discussion of the proposal was very animated. 
Those who urged it said that in taking up for use in their 
meetings the hymn-books now printed by others they found 
many hymns they did not approve. James Wood, of New 
York Yearly Meeting, was the first speaker who disap- 
proved the measure. He said that singing had been 
introduced in meetings, without regard to Friends’ under. 
lying principles, and that its permission in them must 
stand like any other vocal service. Whatever the spirit 
of God truly prompts is permissible. But it is not the 
prerogative of any one to say what shall be done by the 
meeting. If any person should receive a divine impulse 
to sing a solo, it would not be proper for someone else to 
come trailing in any more than it would be for any one 
to pray while another is praying, or to preach while 
another is preaching. ‘‘It is a violation of Friends’ 
principles,’’ he said, ‘‘ for any one to get up and say, ‘We 
will now sing Hymn 309.’ It is also a violation of these 
principles to have a choir that turns out music like a 
crank.”’ 

Amos Sanders, of Western Yearly Meeting, moved 
that a committee, to consist of one from each yearly meet- 
ing, be appointed to prepare the hymnal. This was ap- 
proved by a rising vote,—a few declining to vote, 
entirely. At the evening session, when the members of 
the committee were announced, four of the yearly meet- 
ings—Baltimore, New York, California, and New Eng- 





land—declined to appoint. John Pennington, of Ohio, 
made an animated speech, in which he insisted that it was 
unfair that these delegations should be excused from tak- 
ing part in the matter. ‘‘If some delegations may de- 
cline,’’ he said, ‘‘ to act on this subject others may decline 
to act on other subjects, and the unity and harmony of the 
Conference will be at once broken.’’ Under this pressure, 
and after prolonged discussion, the four yearly meetings 
consented to name their members, upon condition that 
the committee should first consider the advisability of 
having a ‘‘ hymnal,’’ and not actually prepare one until 
it had first decided this point. 

‘« The long debate on the matter,’ says the report in 
the Indianapolis Journa/,’’ disclosed the fact that Eastern 
Quakers are still conservative in the matter of music, 
which is quite in contrast with the spirit of the Friends of 
the West, where some of the churches have organs and 
choirs. During the latter part of the discussion a dele- 
gate aroused the humor of the conference by saying, ‘ Let 
us sing.’ The chairman declared it perfectly in order, and 
thereupon the conference sang in a hearty manner, ‘Blessed 
be the Name of the Lord.’ After the discussion was over a 
long debate ensued on a proposition to expunge all the 
discussion from the minutes of the conference, but the 
motion was finally lost.’’ 

The Conference adjourned finally on Seventh-day, 23d 
ult. At the sessions that day, the subjects considered were 
introduced by two papers, one by Thomas C. Brown, of 
Carmel, Indiana, clerk of Western Yearly Meeting, on 
the Position and Authority of the Pastor, and the other 
by Mary M. Hobbs, on the Position and Function of the 
Elder. The latter was read, in the absence of the writer, 
by Mary C. Cartland, of High Point, N. C. ‘* Both 
papers,’’ (says the Indianapolis Journa/ report) ‘‘ were 
of great interest to the Friends, and the discussion showed 
much diversity of opinion on the advisability of clothing 
the pastor with official power, as other religious organiza- 
tions do. The outcome of the debate was a resolution 
from the business committee emphasizing the recognition 
of God as the head of the church, and the need there is 
for pastors, elders, and church members alike to rely upon 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in all their work.’’ 

In the discussion of the subject of ‘* Pastors,’’ James 
Wood, of New York, said that all religious organiza- 
tions, with the exception of the Friends, were more or 
less controlled by the sacerdotal system. This system, 
he said, was antagonistic to the principles of the Friends. 
‘¢Mr. Brown’s paper,’’ said he, ‘‘ stated that the pastor 
should solemnize marriages. Fox’s emphatic position on 
this subject was that people should marry themselves before 
the eye of the Lord with the church as a witness. To 
solemnize marriages is to exercise a priestly duty. Vari- 
ous other duties mentioned in the paper were also antag- 
onistic to the principles of the Friends. The trouble 
with many pastors is that they have a bee buzzing in their 
bonnets, like unto the presidential bee, urging them on to 
the acquirement of official power. Some of them take 
particular pleasure in being called reverend, a title pecu- 
liar to sacerdotalism.”’ 

John B. Wooten defended the practice of having 
‘¢ pastors ’’ to ‘‘solemnize’’ marriages, and said they did 
not thus exercise a sacerdotal function. 

Dr. James Carey Thomas, of Baltimore, declared 
there was danger of exalting officialism over spiritualism. 
‘« Dr. Thomas, who is a physician, whence his title, is 
one of the most pronounced conservatives in the confer- 
ence, and his speech brought Charles Tibbitts, of Califor- 
nia, to the floor as a defender of the views given in the 
papers. He said that the church ought to minimize that 
view of the preacher that treats him as a chief physician 
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in a hospital, and to magnify that view which regards him 
as a foreman over a company of laborers.’’ 

Other speakers included Robert Murray, of New York, 
who thought that ‘‘ there was danger of the church mem- 
bers losing their birthright in exchange for a gentle 
despotism. Another delegate thought that greater dan- 
ger was to be apprehended from the congregations than 
from the official pastor. Congregations are getting par- 
ticular as to who preaches to them, and the kind of 
preaching he gives them. Timothy Nicholson affirmed 
the same view.’’ 

It was decided to expunge from the proceedings the 
discussion on the “‘ hymnal’’ question. A committee 
was appointed to arrange for the next Conference, in 
1902, but it was decided to adjourn, now, subject to the 
call of the business committee, in case it was thought 
necessary to reconvene the body. Dr. Thomas, of Balti- 
mare, thought that the conference had no authority to 
pass such a motion, but the chair ruled that the delegates 
maintained their office until their successors were elected, 
and could adjourn to meet whenever they pleased. The 
Conference closed by singing, ‘‘ Blessed be the Tie that 
Binds.’’ 

(Edgar E. Nicholson, of Indiana, author of the 
‘** Nicholson law,’’ was president of the Conference, not 
Edmund Stanley, as stated last week.) 





































SYDNEY SMITH ON WAR. 


Amonc the last productions of the pen of Sydney Smith 
was one ‘‘QOn the Duties of the Queen,’’ in which this 
forcible paragraph occurs : 

‘‘A second great object which I hope will be im- 
pressed upon the mind of this royal lady is a rooted hor- 
ror of war, earnest and passionate desire to keep her 
people in a state of profound peace. The greatest curse 
which can be entailed upon mankind is a state of war. 
God is forgotten in war; every principle of Christian 
charity trampled upon; human industry extinguished ; 
you see the son and husband, and the brother dying mis- 
erably in distant lands; you see the break of human 
hearts ; you hear the shrieks of widows and children after 
the battle, and you walk over the mangled bodies of the 
wounded calling for death! I would say to that royal 
child, Worship God by loving peace ;-it is not your 
humanity to pity a beggar by giving him food or raiment. 
I can dothat. That is the charity of the humble and 
unknown. Widen you your heart for the more expanded 
miseries of mankind. Pity the mothers of the peasantry 
who see their sons torn away from their families ; pity 
your poor subjects crowded into hospitals, and calling, in 
their last breath, upon their distant country and their 
young Queen; pity the stupid frantic folly of human 
beings who are always ready to tear each other in pieces, 
and to deluge the earth with each other’s blood. This is 
your extended humanity, and this the great field of your 
compassion. Extinguish in your heart the fiendish love 
of military glory, from which your sex does not necessar- 
ily exempt you, and to which the wickedness of flatterers 
may urge. Say upon your death bed, ‘I have made few 
orphans in my reign—I have made few widows ; my ob- 
ject has been peace. I have used all the weight of my 
character, and all the power of my situation, to check the 
irascible passions of mankind, and to turn them to the 
arts of honest industry. This has been the Christianity 
of my throne.’ ’’ 











HERR Dusen, a German traveler, who has recently explored the 


there to an extraordinary degree. They grow in immense heaps, in 
which the explorer sank to his arm-pits. 
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west coast of Patagonia, says that mosses of all species are developed 














AN INDIAN FIELD-MATRON AT WORK, 

Atthe Mohonk Indian Conference, Dr. H. B. Frissell, president of 
Hampton Institute, Va., read a letter from a visitor to a Western 
Indian reservation, describing the work there of the field-matron, an 
Indian girl. The reservation was that at Fort Berthold, in North 
Dakota. The matron is named Annie Dawson. She is a graduate of 
Hampton, and by the aid of friends of the Indian, through the Mohonk 
Conference, obtained a further educational training, after leaving there. 
I HAVE just been visiting a young Hampton graduate who 
is now a field-matron among her own people, in a forlorn 
camp, eighty-eight miles from a railroad or town. I[ 
found her up to her elbows in salt and ice, busily engaged 
in making ice cream, The thermometer was running up 
and down among the nineties, and the hot wind and dust 
made the very thought of any coolness delightful, but I 
wondered where the ice had come from. ‘‘ Oh,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘ You know I have an ice house this year.’’ 
And sure enough, out by the log barn, not far from her 
own little three-roomed log-house, was a big, log ice- 
house, promising a luxury and comfort not often found 
on an Indian reserve. I found too, that I had arrived 
just in time for a lawn party, and soon groups of young 
boys and girls, in wagons and on horseback, began to ar- 
rive. I found a tennis-court had been marked out on the 
prairie, and with tennis and croquet and ball, the young 
people were soon having a glorious time. Nice white 
bread and butter, boiled eggs, ice cream, and cake were 
served on the boundless lawn, and darkness closed in on 
a very civilized and happy-looking group. As I watched 
each come up, and bid their young hostess good-night, at 
the door of her little home, I recalled the picture she had 
once given me of herself,—a little girl stealing a water- 
melon, and offering a part of it, with a little prayer, to 
the sun-god, with whom she felt obliged to share even her 
stolen blessings. 

About as many years of education asa white girl would 
consider her due had transformed the heathen child into 
an efficient, earnest woman ; one who has already repaid 
in simple service to her people all the money and time 
that has been spent upon her. 

The little log house, with its sod roof, its neatly 
white-washed interior, its three rooms tastefully and simply 
arranged, its cellar and store-house, is a model of its 
kind, and one that is being adopted by the younger 
Indians all about. Already five houses, after the exact 
pattern of this (mistakes and all) have been completed, 
and three more are going up now. 

One day, while at table, the dining-room was sud- 
denly darkened by a big six-foot Indian, who, quite un- 
conscious of the gloom he was casting over our dinner- 
table, stood just outside the one window, taking very 
exact measurements of its frame and sash. The next day 
another model cabin was started. 

Thus in practical, as well as other ways, this young 
girl is changing, with remarkable success, the whole char- 
acter of her neighborhood. Not every returned student 
can do this; only a few can be given the opportunities 
she has had, or could use them, were they given; but out 
of every hundred students there are a few who need and 
can use to advantage, a training beyond Hampton’s cur- 
riculum. These are usually dependent in some measure 
upon the aid of friends, and have proven, in many in- 


stances, the advantage of a higher education of head and 
hand. 





















































































Moscow has a foundling hospital large enough to hold 7,000 per- 
sons. It was founded in 1764, and at present takes in children at the 
rate of forty a day, or about 15,000 a year. There are twenty-six 
physicians and about goo nurses. In the period 1764-1864 the num- 
ber of children received was 468,560. Mothers desiring to take back 
their children can do so. On his retreat from Moscow in 1812 Napo- 
leon gave special orders to spare this building. 








CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association met on the 
evening of the 25th of Tenth month, with a small attendance, owing to 
the weather. The secretary still being confined to his home on account 
of illness, Arthur E. Moon was appointed. 

Lily S. DeCou was appointed to act as secretary at the Newtown 
Conference, and the following as delegates to attend the meeting : 
G. Sherman Potts, William Walton, Rebecca S. Hendrickson, Maud 
T. Satterthwaite, Anna E. Watson, and Arthur E. Moon. 

The first paper read was by Anna Matlack, “Are we Justified in 
Neglecting our Business to attend Week-day Meeting?’’ She took 
the position we were not, though closing with the thought that it was 
well for us to attend meetings for worship or business as much as possible, 
without neglect of home or business, as we there received strength and 
encouragement, and lost much by unnecessarily absenting ourselves. 
The expression agreed with this paper, and some felt the week-day 
meeting might be dropped. 

‘*A sketch of Mary S, Lippincott,’’ by Maud T. Satterthwaite, re- 
called to several members pleasant memories of this excellent woman. 
She gave incidents of her early spiritual impressions, and how at the 
early age of twenty-nine she became an approved minister of Chester 
Monthly Meeting. The writer spoke of her establishing the first First- 
day school in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and the earnestness with 
which she entered this work, quoting how, “ Here, as in her ministry, 
she did not feel called to sound the note of controversial doctrine, but 
her teaching was according to the New Commandment given by Jesus, 
* That ye love one another.’” Tributes were paid to Friend Lippin- 
cott by some who had heard her speak, and the question was asked, 
Why had we not more such speakers among us to-day ? 

‘*Is Worship the Highest Conception of our Obligation to the Su- 
preme Power ?’’ was a paper prepared by Anna E. Watson. In this it 
was first suggested that worship would be as high a tribute as one could 
offer to the Supreme Power; but the writer said there are many who 
look upon it as a duty performed when they have attended a place ot 
worship on the Sabbath, and called attention to the fact that by living 
upright lives, forgetting self, and lending a helping hand to others, giv- 
ing kind words to cheer and brighten lives and watching and being 
ever faithful to the duties which come every day, entering into close 
communion with our Heavenly Father, we could be so filled with true 
Christian devotion that in this way we might fulfill our highest duty to 
the Supreme Power. In the following remarks the true meaning of 
this question was lost in applying all good acts to some form of worship 
which left but one opinion on the subject—that it (worship) was the 
highest conception, etc, 

‘The last paper of the evening, by G. Sherman Potts, on ‘‘ Have 
not Friends too Blindly followed the Traditions of the Past, Regardless 
of their Application to the Present ?’’ referred to the many traditions, 
and disapproved their application to these times. Reference was made 
that history tells us in the beginning Friends were young people, and 
now the reverse is the case, and he claimed it to be due to the fact 
that the young needed a reason better than that their great, great grand- 
parents did thus and so. He said: “A principle is verified in the his- 
tory of every great religious movement, its formative period is one of 
growth ; the soul, intensely active, and looking to the Eternal Source 
alone, seeks after and receives new truth, and higher interpretations of 
spiritual laws ; but later comes a period in which its gaze turns back- 
ward to the revelations of the past which, formulated in a cycle or law 
in time, receives that reverence too often, the unmerited possession of 
age, and becomes a check upon development, and a chain to fetter the 
soul to the thought of a bygone era.’’ The discussion was animated, 
but the hour for adjournment being near at hand, all had not the oppor- 
tunity to fully express themselves, and it has been requested to have 
the paper again read and discussed at another meeting. 

The next Association will be held Eleventh month 29, at 8 p. m., 
and as it comes the evening previous to Quarterly Meeting in Trenton, 
we shall hope to have the company of visiting Friends as in the past, 
and which has caused the Eleventh month meetings to be anticipated 
with special pleasure. 





PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE MEETING —The general committee 
on Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting held its semi- 
annual meeting at 15th and Race streets on Seventh-day last, 3oth ult. 
The several sub-committees met in the forenoon. There was a fair 
attendance. In the afternoon, at the general committee, about sixty 
were present. 

Reports were received by the general committee from all the seven 
sub-committees: on the Indians, Colored People, Temperance and 
Tobacco, Peace and Arbitration, Improper Publications, Purity, and 
Mission Work among Women and Children. 

The Indian Committee reported that it proposed to address itself to 
the aid of the Field Matrons, whose duties are regarded as so import- 
ant, and especially to those among the tribes remaining in Nebraska, 
where for a number of years the Friends’ agents had charge. 

The Committee on the Colored People obtained approval of the 
draft of a circular letter to be sent to the several monthly meet- 
ings, asking for contributions of money, as usual, for the two 
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schools in South Carolina, Attention was called to the work among 
the colored people in Philadelphia, including that directed by Frances 
J. Coppin, who is endeavoring to promote the training of colored girls 
for domestic service, and to establish a place for the sale of the handi- 
work of colored women. 

The question how to arrange for meetings on the evenings of yearly 
meeting week was considered. The difficulty is that there are but two 
evenings available, those of Third- and Fifth-day, while there are seven 
subjects that desire a hearing. The subject was referred to a commit- 
tee, for report what rearrangement, if any, was practicable. 

The general committee meets again in Tenth month next. 





Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held Tenth month 8, 1897. The president called the meeting to 
order. The minutes of previous meeting were read. : = 

Taking up the reports from the various standing committees, 
Caroline B. Zelly, representing the DisciplinejCommittee, read a short 
article on the theme, “In order to discourage pernicious literature and 
to encourage a taste for good reading, Friends should provide good 
books,”’ etc. This called forth considerable comment on the ever- 
crying need for good literature in our First-day schools, etc. 

Emily H. Atkinson, from the Literature Committee, read several 
extracts from ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds,’’ by Caroline E. Stephen, giving 
a clear exposition of Friends’ doctrines. Those acquainted wtth this 
book thought it should be read by every one interested in Friends, as 
it sets forth our views so clearly. 

Current Topics were read by Joseph Lippincott: the great coal 
strikes, the Annexation of Hawaii, special election in New Jersey, 
slavery among Chinese in San Francisco, and the contest for Mayor of 
Greater New York, were among the topics mentioned. 

An article, ‘‘ The Superior Person,” was read by Elizabeth L. 
Brown, and ‘* Woman, the Poet,’”’ was recited by Anna Holmes. 

A communication was received from the Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of the General Conference asking Moorestown Association 
to provide for the opening discussion, to follow the second paper on 
‘* Loyalty to our Quaker Institutions,’’ at a meeting to be held at 
Newtown, on the 20th. It was decided to leave in charge of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee the power to appoint a suitable person to represent 
our Association at that time. 

Our friend Levi L. Benson was acceptably with us at this meeting. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour the roll-call was dispensed with, 
and after the usual silence, the meeting adjourned. 

MARTHA ANDREWS LIPPINCOTT, Sec’y. 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY AT I5TH AND RACE STREETS.—The sixty- 
second annual meeting of the Library Association of Friends was held 
at Race Street on the 22d of Tenth month. A board of managers for 
the library was named, and a clerk and treasurer for the ensuing year 
appointed. 

Mary W. Plummer, Librarian of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, gave 
an interesting and valuable address upon the subject of ‘‘ Work for and 
Among Children in our Free Libraries,’’ which called forth much in- 
teresting discussion. It was felt that the paper contained many valua- 
ble suggestions, and it was highly appreciated. It is to be published 
in the Library Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE annual meeting of the College Settlement Association, held in 
Boston on Sixth-day, Tenth month 22d, was attended by Mary E. Sea- 
man, ’99, as delegate from the Swarthmore branch. Upon her return 
she gave a very interesting account of the meeting, before a mass- meet- 
ing of the students. 

Dr. De Garmo and wife received the members of the Freshmen 
Class at their home on Seventh-day evening, Tenth month 30. 

Susan W. Lippincott, who has been for some ten days quite ill at 
the College, is much improved. 

The Freshman Class has organized and has elected as its officers, 
the following: President, G. Arthur Seaman; Secretary, Caroline L. 
Hawke; Vice-President, Edward Downing; and Treasurer, Amy 
Knickerbocker. 

Professor J. Russell Hayes lectured before the Philosophical Society 
of West Chester, Tenth month 28. His subject was, “‘ The English 
Poets at Oxford and Cambridge.’’ 

Prof. +. J . Cunningham has returned from her trip to Chicago, 
where she attended the dedication of the Yerkes Astronomical Observa- 
tory of Chicago University, located 75 miles from that city, at Williams 
Bay, Wis. She greatly enjoyed the occasion. 

A “ New York Swarthmore College Association,’ for social inter- 
course and the advancement of the institution, is being formed. 

’98. 





TEACHERS AT SCHOFIELD SCHOOL.—The Schofield School (Aiken, 
S. C.), Bulletin, describing the opening of the School, Tenth month 5, 
says : 

‘‘ The three new teachers are Miss Cyrille Frank, of Carlisle, Pa., 
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Miss Bertha M. Chandler, of Chester county, Pa., and Miss Anna J. 
Berger, of Connecticut, who has charge of the Old Clothes Store.’’ 

Bertha M. Chandler is a graduate of George School, in the Class of 
1897, and engaged in the southern work under a sense of duty. The 
Bulletin adds : 

‘* Miss C, L. Schreiner still has charge of the Primary Department, 
and shares the duties of the school office. Mrs. Roberts is matron of 
the D. F. Wharton Hall, and sewing teacher. Hinton W. Wilder, 
who taught the summer school at the Farm, in Welcome Travelers’ 
Church, and Miss Bransford were ready for work. Each foreman of 
the industrial department also spoke—John Adkins, carpenter, William 
Johnson, harness, and Philip Richardson, farmer.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW volume of Essays, by the late George William Curtis, has been 
issued by Harper & Brothers, New York, with the title ‘‘ Ars Recte 
Vivendi.’’ This name was suggested, the preface to the volume says, by 
the remark of a college professor that a dozen or more of the papers in 
the “ Easy Chair’’ department of Harper's Magasine, prepared for 


many years by G, W. Curtis, so nearly covered vital questions of hy- 
giene, courtesy, and morality that they might be gathered into a volume 
entitled the Art of Right Living. 


The papers, all of which are brief, display the grace of style, the 
sanity of judgment, and the fineness of feeling for which their lamented 
author is remembered. One of the papers in the collection might have 
been written for those young men who have adopted, or are thinking of 
adopting, journalistic work, It is entitled ‘*‘ Newspaper Ethics,’’ and it 
presents very clearly and simply a statement of the place of the news- 
paper in the community and of the means by which its vast influence 
may be directed for the public welfare. 


The statistical articles in the Morth American Review, by Prof. 
M. G. Mulhall, the English statistician, a study of the population and 
industrial returns in the United States Census of 1890, have been a very 
interesting feature of that magazine. He points out in the present 
number the great increase of the exports of the country which, in 
quantity, have risen in the last twenty years three times as fast as popu- 
lation. He says: 

‘The quantities of food yearly exported [from the United States] 
are sufficient to feed 30 million persons in Europe, from which it ap- 
pears that American farms raise food for 100 millions of people yearly. 
[he Western prairies are capable of carrying double the present num- 
ber of live stock, and producing ten times as much grain as they do, so 
that, for at least a century to come, there is every probability that the 
exportation of food will increase with population. The same is true as 
regards cotton, the crop having risen 125 per cent. in twenty years. 
The world is only beginning to have evidence of the enormous produc- 
tive power of the United States.” 


Hannis Taylor, recently the American Minister to Spain, writes in 
the North American Review his conviction that this country should 
compel the ending of the war in Cuba. Spain, be says, ‘‘ has demon- 
strated that she is powerless either to conciliate Cuba or to conquer it. 
Her sovereignty over it is, in my humble judgment, now extinct ‘ for all 
purposes of its rightful existence,’ and the ‘ hopeless struggle for its re- 


establishment has degenerated into a strife which means nothing more | 
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than the useless sacrifice of human life and the utter destruction of the 
very subject matter of the conflict itself.’ This deplorable state of 
things is not only shocking to humanity, but it is a special and grievous 
burden to the people of the United States, by reason of their intimate 
commercial and social relations and sympathies with the people of an 
island so near to our coast line as to be almost a part of our territory.”’ 


a 


For Friend Intelligencer and Journal. 
GOLDEN WEDDING. 


SAMUEL T. and Anna K Valentine, of 154 Clinton street, Brooklyn, 
celebrated on Fifth-day evening, 21st of Tenth month, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their marriage, by having assembled all of their children now 
living, and most of their grandchildren, nineteen of the family circle 
being seated at a bounteous table. Yellow chrysanthemums abounded 
as appropriate decorations, and a nnmber of varied remembrances were 
sent by friends as tokens of esteem and congratulation. 

A pamphlet prepared by the eldest grandson containing the ‘‘Family 
Tree,” and appropriate words, was distributed as a souvenir. A 
memento was presented by the children to their parents, after which 
there was conversation turned to the changes of the past, full as it 
always is, of both joy and sadness. The gathering then broke up, 
with many expressions of love and kind wishes, and with the feeling 


that it was the lot of but few to be spared so many years of married 
life together. 


New York. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Ir is Isabel Darlington, of West Cnester, Pa, who has recently 
been admitted to the bar of that (Chester) county. In a recent note 
under this heading her first name was wrongly given. 

The Millville, Pa., Zad/et describes the new wagon factory in that 
town. This is built to replace the one belonging to John Eves, one of 
the Friends at Millville, which was burned last spring. The new 
factory covers about two acres of ground, and its capacity ‘is a first- 
class farm- wagon, complete, every twenty four hours.” 


TENDERNESS. 


Not unto every heart is God’s good gift 
Of simple tenderness allowed; we meet 
With love in many fashions when we lift 
First to our lips life’s waters, bitter-sweet. 
Love comes upon us with resistless power 
Of curbless passion, and with headstrong will ; 
It plays around like April's breeze and shower, 
Or calmly flows a rapid stream and still. 
It comes with blessedness unto the heart 
That welcomes it aright, or—bitter fate !— 
It wrings the bosom with so fierce a smart, 
That love, we cry, is crueler than hate. 
And then, ah me! When love has ceased to bless, 
Our broken hearts cry out for tenderness ! 


We long for tenderness like that which hung 
About us, lying on our mother’s breast ; 
Unselfish feeling, that no pen or tongue 
Can praise aright since silence sings it best ; 
A love, as far removed from passion’s heat 
As from the chillness of its dying fire ; 
A love to lean on when the falling feet 
Begin to totter and the eyes to tire. 
In youth’s bright hey-day hottest love we seek, 
The reddest rose we grasp—but when it dies, 
God grant that later blossoms, violets meek, 
May spring for us beneath life’s autumn skies ; 
God grant some loving one be near to bless 
Our weary way with simple tenderness! 
—San Francisco Argonaut. 


THE ANGELS READ. 


NEVER are kind acts done 
To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But like the flashes of the sun 
They signal to the skies ; 
And up above, the angels read, 
How we have helped the sorer need. 


Never a day is given, 
But it tones the after years, 
And it carries up to heaven 
Its sunshine or its tears ; 
While the to-morrows stand and wait, 
The silent mutes by the outer gate. 
—Henry Buxton. 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


WHILE Aunty was reading a story one night, 
To good little Oliver’s smiling delight, 

She came upon something remarkably queer 
That good little Oliver wondered to hear. 


And this was the something she placidly read : 
«« Jane Ann then determined to enter the shed ; 
And cautiously dropping her eyes on the floor, 
| They fell on the snake which had caught them before.” 


Interruption was rude, the dear child had been taught, 
So he said not a word, but he thought, and he thought ; 
And the longer he pondered, the stranger it grew— 
The thing that Jane Ann was reported to do. 


He felt of his eyes with mysterious doubt, 

And wondered how she could have taken hers out ; 

And how—this was really what puzzled him more— 

They could fall on a thing which had caught them before. 
—Mary E. Bradley, in St. Nicholas. 


A REMARKABLE PEAR-TREE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER sends us, 
as worthy of note, the interesting description of the large 
pear-tree which stands on the lawn of John S. Collins, 
at Moorestown, N. J. It is known to be one hundred 
and twenty-five years old. It is forty feet in height, and 
wears handsomely its added value of eighteen varieties of 
grafted or budded fruits. These ripen somewhat in the 
following order: 
1.—Comet. 

2 —Bloodgood. 
3-—Colonel Wilder. 
4.—Beurre Gifford. 
5-—Clapp’s Favorite. 


10.—Howell. 
11.—Beurre d’ Anjou. 
12. —Lady Clapp. 

13 —-Beurre Clairgeau. 
14.—Beurre Bosc. 


6.—Julian. 15.—Lawrence. 
7.—Flemish Beauty. 16.—Sheldon. 
8.—Bartlett. 17.—President Druard. 
g.—Seckel. 18.— Dorset. 


J. S. Collins also has near Merchantville twelve thous- 
and Keiffer pear trees in fuli bearing, and on a farm near 
Maple Shade has planted over ten thousand fruit trees, 
apple, pear, and plum. 


A Boston ‘‘ScHooL or HouseKeePinc.’’—A school 
of housekeeping is to be opened in Boston. It comprises 
a home, a family, and classes in the theory and practice of 
housekeeping for employers, and a course of practical 
training in housework for employés. The women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union has leased two houses at 
45-47 St. Botolph Street, one of which will be occupied 
by six or eight boarders, who will constitute ‘ the family,’’ 
the other to be used for classes and demonstration work 
for both employer and employés. The superintendent of 
the school is Miss Maria Daniel, well known for her work 
at the Pratt Institute, Lake Placid Club, and the Chicago 
University, who will have entire charge. Courses of lec- 
tures will be given by specialists in the ethics of house- 
keeping, the economic relation of the employer and the 
employed, and house sanitation. Ten employés will be 
received for training, and will carry on the work of the 
house under the direction of a skilled housekeeper, cook, 
and laundress, a diploma being given upon the completion 
of the course, which will insure the graduate a position 
through the office of the Domestic Reform League. 


THERE are some fifty persons in the Kansas State prison under sen- 
tence of death, but their execution has been dependent on the Gov- 
ernor’s signature to a death warrant, and recent Kansas Executives 
have refused or neglected to sign such warrants. Governor Leedy says 
he will sign any warrants presented to him. 

AUSTRALIA has ruled out “ barmaids,’’ Those now in service may 


be registered and licensed, but no more can be engaged. But a land- 
lord’s wife will be allowed in the bar. 





PROGRESSIVE NEW ZEALAND. 

William Lloyd Garrison, in the Woman’s Journal. 
To those interested in the working out of modern social 
problems, perhaps no country in the world presents such 
attraction as the group of islands known as New Zealand. 
Embracing an area of 104,471 square miles (a little more 
than one-seventh less than the area of Great Britain and 
Ireland) , contained chiefly in the two large islands known 
as the North and the Middle Islands, it had a population, 
First month 1, 1894, of 714,258 persons, the males exceed- 
ing the females by 46,734. This includes Maoris (natives 
and half-castes) about 42,000, and 4,000 Chinese. 

New Zealand has lofty mountains and extensive plains, 
the latter covered with native grasses. It is first a pas- 
toral, and secondly an agricultural country. It is famous 
for its wool and meat products, possesses good agricultural 
advantages and considerable mineral deposits. 

On the 22d of First month, 1840, a body of English 
immigrants founded the town of Wellington, and later 
in the same month the natives consented to the sover- 
eignty of the Queen over the islands of New Zealand, all 
territorial rights being secured to the chiefs and their 
tribes. 

The form of government is constitutional. The Gov- 
ernor is appointed by the Queen, and members of the 
Legislative Council hold their seats by the Governor’s 
appointment. ‘Two members of the Council are aborigi- 
nal chiefs. The members of the House of Representatives 
are elected by the people for three years. Tie English 
plan of dissolution is followed when an issue forces an ap- 
peal to the country. The Maoris have a distinct repre- 
sentation proportional to their numbers, and furnish four 
of the seventy-four representatives. 

Within a few years two striking experiments in legis- 
lation have attracted universal attention, and are now 
watched with interest by all students of constitutional 
government. One is a radical change in the incidence of 
taxation, from the old property tax to the simple assess- 
ment of land values and incomes. Its results have been 
most cheering to the advocates of the Single Tax, a re- 
form having an active propaganda and increasing adher- 
ents in all English speaking countries. 

The other experiment, complete woman suffrage, will 
especially interest readers of the Woman's Journal. The 
Electoral Act of 1893 went into operation Ninth month 
19 of that year. By section 3, the word ‘‘ person,’’ 
wherever it occurs throughout the Act, includes ‘‘ wo- 
man,’’ and the words and expressions in the Act indicat- 
ing the masculine gender include women, except when 
otherwise expressly stated. The Maori women have the 
same right to vote as the men, and, at the first election 
after the new law went into operation, out of 11,269 
Maori votes, the women cast about 4,200. Out of the 
European vote of 220,082, the women cast 90,290. The 
proportion of actual voters to those registered indicated 
the greater interest of the women, 85.18 per cent. of 
women to 67.58 per cent. of men. 

The evolution was accomplished without a strain, the 
orderliness and sobriety of the people constituting the 
feature of the election. ‘‘ Female voters were in no way 
molested,’’ says the Year Book. ‘‘ Canvassing was car- 
ried on by the female electors with considerable energy 
in many places.’’ 

The predictions of evil to follow the land tax and the 
widening of the franchise have come to naught. From a 
state of great financial and industrial depression and ques- 
tionable credit, New Zealand has experienced a marked 
recovery and an unexampled season of prosperity. The 
country seems to have escaped the almost universal em- 
barrassments of the last four years, and to have gained 
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steadily in population and wealth, achieving a measurable 
financial independence and a consequent enhancement of 
credit in London. 

These are but hints of the transformation of society 
and government progressing in these Eastern Pacific 
Islands. As yet only a small though brilliant pattern of 
the new civilization has been wrought out. If the pres- 
ent promise is kept, the ‘‘ roaring loom of time’”’ will 
duly exhibit a fabric rich and rare. 


RUSSIA’S PROTECTION OF HER SEALS. 
Washington Dispatch, Tenth month 14. 
Ir is learned here from the representatives of Russia at the 
Seal Fishery Conference that that country takes an ad- 
vanced position in preserving her seal herds and has more 
stringent laws and regulations in that direction than any 
of the countries interested. 

Under the Russian system a zone of thirty miles wide 
is established around the seal islands belonging to the 
Empire. The seals found within this zone are regarded 
as exclusively Russian, and no one other than the inhab- 
itants of the islands can take a seal within these limits. 

This gives the Russian citizens exclusive rights over 
the seals, not only on the islands, but extending thirty 
miles seaward. A British or Japanese sealer cannot oper- 
ate within the zone, except to buy skins of the Russian 
inhabitants of the islands. The Russians themselves are 
permitted to kill only bachelor seals, it being against 
strict regulations to kill a female or a pup seal. 

The females are guarded with special care as the kill- 
ing of one female is regarded as equivalent to the killing 
of three seals, namely, the female herself, the pup on 
land and her unborn pup. Furthermore, the Russians 
are allowed to kill a bachelor only when the animal is on 
land, it being forbidden to kill any manner of seal in the 
water. 

The Russian authorities see that these regulations are 
enfarced. A fleet of Government ships patrols the 30- 
mile zone, and any foreign sealer which attempts to oper- 
ate within these limits is seized. As a rule the seized 
sealers are taken to Vladivostock, their catch confiscated 
and severe punishment inflicted. 

This has led to many protests, but Russia has main- 
tained thus far her rigid regulations against foreigners 
within the 30 mile zone. In one notable case the ship 
Dahlia, cleared by a United States consular officer, but 
manned with a Japanese crew, attempted to take seals on 
the Russian islands. They were met with armed resist- 
ance and several of the Japanese were killed. 

Claims for indemnity were made against Russia, but 
never paid, as the imperial authorities maintained their 
right to protect their property against invasion. It is 
understood to be the wish of Russia in the forthcoming 
conference not to stop at the protective regulations al- 
ready made, but to carry them further by increasing the 
width of the zone considerably beyond thirty miles. 

The Russian authorities have found by experience that 
many of the female seals go more than thirty miles to sea 
in search of food. The wish is, therefore, to make the 
zone so wide that it will extend to the farthest point to 
which the females go for food. 


TRUE temperance is the proper use of good things, and total absti- 
nence from bad things. 


TAXEs have been collected with unusual facility in Atlanta, Ga., 
this year, under a new plan which permits the people to pay in instal- 
ments. A small discount is allowed on first payments within a limited 
time, and then an interest charge is imposed on the belated instalments. 
Ia this way the amount to be collected through extreme measures has 
been reduced to about a third of the usual sum. 
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THE WORDS ON THE COINS. 


Ir you will look closely at a silver dollar coined since 
1865, you will find the words ‘‘ In God we trust’’ a 
little above the eagle’s beak. In 1861 Secretary Chase, 
then Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman in Pennsylvania, who 
called attention to the fact that if this Nation should 
suddenly pass out of existence and only its coins remain, 
there would be nothing to indicate that it had been a 
Christian nation. Mr. Chase was deeply impressed, and 
wrote to the director of the mint at Philadelphia, where 
the coinage of the United States is made, saying: ‘‘ No 
nation can be strong except in the strength of God, or 
except in his defence. The trust of our people in God 
should be declared on our National coins.’’ He gave 
the director of the mint instructions to have a device 
prepared at once, with a motto that would express in the 
fewest words the Nation’s recognition of God. It was 
then discovered that this could not be done without the 
consent of Congress, for a law had been passed in 1837 
which decided what devices could be placed upon the 
coins of the United States. The director of the mint, 
having discovered this, submitted the designs to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and through him to Congress. 
None submitted wholly pleased the Secretary, and he 
changed one, ‘‘ God our trust,’’ to ‘In God we trust.’’ 

In 1864, in deciding the device of the two-cent piece, 
Congress passed an act in which this motto, ‘‘In God 
we trust,’’ was accepted as one of the devices to be used 
in the coinage of United States money. In 1864, by an- 
other act, Congress decided that this device should appear 
on the gold and silver coins of the United States. It 
was placed on the twenty, ten, and five dollar gold 
pieces, and in the latter part of 1865 on the fifty and 
twenty-five-cent pieces. In 1873 Congress provided that 
this device should appear on all coins the size of which 
would permit of it. That law still exists.— Zhe Outlook. 


MOVEMENTS IN THE RELIGIOUS FIELD. 


THE Occident, a Presbyterian newspaper of San Francisco, finds occa- 
sion for dissatisfaction in the doctrinal statement recently made by J. A. 
Curzan, a Congregationalist minister, upon the occasion of his being 
installed as “ pastor’? of the church at North Berkeley, Cal. J. A. 
Curzan said: “* He [Jesus] is the man,—man throughout. As I had 
a father and mother, so had Jesus.” Into him God entered, as he 
entersevery obedient man. As tothe Trinity, it means God in nature» 
God in Christ, God in humanity. As to the atonement and redemp- 
tion, the end of God's government is not justice, but mercy. From love 
he works out redemption through the discipline of nature. From pa- 
rental love and sympathy, God who was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, will continue to suffer so long as there is sin, As to the 
Bible, it is the product of men inspired, but unequally. The writings 
are not all of equal worth. We must search, not for authoritative teach- 
ing, but to pick out the truth. Truth is found and recognized by con- 
sciousness,—the sixth sense. 

This statement the Occident pronounces very crude and unsound, 
and blames the council assembled for the installation, who unanimously 
decided it to be satisfactory. ‘‘ Most of the leading pastors of San 
Francisco, Oakland, and elsewhere about the Bay, were present,’’ the 
Pacific Theological Seminary (Cong.), being represented by its presi- 
dent, Dr. J. K. McLean. 

‘* For my own part,” writes Rev. W. Kirkus (Episcopal of East 
Orange, N. J., in the Mew World, ‘« 1 am inclined to believe that the 
conservative, or ‘ old-fogy ’ estimate of the state of the religious world is 
nearest to the truth. I am inclined to believe, with Dr. [Henry 
Charles] Lea, in his ‘ History of Confession and Indulgences,’ that the 
Roman Catholic Church, as a church, is stronger than it has ever been 














before. Such movements again as the Salvation Army, revivals, camp- 
meetings, and the like, are theologically and intellectually retrograde.” 


J. O. SMITHSON, a Methodist preacher in the mountain region of 
Kentucky, having charge of churches called the Kirksville mission, 
appears to be so near the standard of St. Paul, maintaining himself by 
the labor of his own hands, that it seems a pity he does not reach it en- 
tirely. He says that he receives for his work each year $40 and pro- 
visions worth about $20. When asked how he maintained himself and 
family on so small an amount he said ‘‘ During the year I trimmed nine 
coffins for the local undertaker, delivered $100 worth of trees for the 
nurseryman, married nine couples, had a spell of bilious fever, suffered 
with 40 carbuncles, and filled my seven appointments regularly. I also 
went fishing and caught a large trout ; so we haven’t been without meat 
all the year. You can say for me that I love those people ; that they 
have done the best they could for me, and that I am willing to spend 
all my life laboring among them.”’ 


THERE have been, at times, complaints of the appearance of “ pol- 
itics ” in the Methodist church, and in certain instances very serious 
criticism has been made of it by Methodist journals and speakers. Per- 
haps the account we find in a Wilmington (Del.) daily newspaper, of 
the methods employed in the selection of a ‘‘ Presiding Elder”’ for one 
of the districts of the Wilmington Conference may be over colored. It 
says that interest has been excited by a report that, on account of ill- 
health, a Presiding Elder will resign, and proceeds: ‘‘ At the last 
Conference meeting there was a close fight for the place, and Dr. A. 
was finally appointed. Rev. C.S. B. was urged for the place, and had 
the backing of Governor Lowndes and others of Maryland, but his 
friends made a mistake in the manner in which they approached 
Bishop Walden, and the result was that Dr. A. secured the place. If 
Dr. A. resigns there will be another contest at the next meeting of the 
Conference, at Lewes, for the place.’’ Two competitors at least will 
appear, and perhaps more, since ‘‘ the position is a good one, and many 
of the ministers would like to have it.” No one can tell 
how the contest will result since it is not yet known which one of the 
bishops will preside at the Conference. 

This is not putting the ministry on a very high plane, certainly, and 
considering the character of the presiding eldership, (an assistant 
bishopric, practically), the spectacle is particularly unpleasing. 


THERE is a newly-appointed professor of “ Systematic Theology,”’ 
in the Chicago Theological Seminary (Congregational), Prof. W. D. 
Mackenzie, a Scotchman, it may be presumed, from his name, and 
from what he says below. He writes in the Outlook a protest 
against ‘‘the habit of tying up churches with creeds.”” He says 
that the Congregational Union of Scotland has nothing approaching a 
doctrinal statement and has never promulgated any Confession of Faith ; 
and he knows no Congregational church in Scotland which demands 
from any applicant for membership the avowal of any creed or confes- 
sior, “ or anything more than simply a profession of personal faith in 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord.” 

** On my coming to America,” he says, ‘‘ I was amazed, as well as 
disappointed, to find that Congregationalism here is further back in this 
matter than almost any other denomination, in that it has become the 
custom for so many of our churches to demand that on entering into 
covenant with the church new members must conform to certain doc- 
trinal tenets described as the ‘ Confession of the Church.’ A collection 
of the various ‘ Confessions’ employed among our churches would be 
variegated and interesting. But the variety is, unfortunately, prefera- 
ble to the adoption of any so-called model confession, suggested by any 
central authority whatsoever.” 


REMARKING upon Professor Mackenzie’s views, the /ndependent, 
which is apparently quite in sympathy with them, since it designates 
them ‘‘ a needed and interesting protest,’’ says : ‘* He does not mention 
the fact that the American Congregationalists as a denomination have 
no creed and have refused to formulate any, although many local 
churches do so. The absence of a binding creed does not 
mply by any means the absence of Christian faith. In this country the 
Baptists and the Congregationalists are evidence enough to that effect.” 
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THE new form of a declaration of faith, mentioned last week as 
under consideration by the Universalist Convention at Chicago, was 
not adopted. Instead of it, a form proposed at a recent meeting of the 
Boston Ministers’ Association was approved, and is referred for a 
econd consideration to the convention of next year, If approved then 
it will be the recognized creed of the Universalist churches. It is as 
follows : 

“A belief in the fatherhood of God; the spiritual authority and 
leadership of his Son, Jesus Christ ; the trustworthiness of the Bible as 

taining a progressive revelation from God, and the final harmony of 
all souls with God.” 

The Convention disapproved fermented wine at the ‘‘ communion- 
table,’’ and capital punishment. 

SPEAKING of the encouragement of fraternal feeling between mem- 
bers of different bodies, the Christian Register says : ‘‘ It occurs to us, 
however, that in this work of encouraging the fraternal spirit we must 
remember the principle suggested by a notable discourse of Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones on ‘ Religion from the Near End.’ We must take hold of 
religious fellowship from the near end. We must unite heartily with 
those who are nearest us. We must put our strength on some work 
that is immediately practicable. When we have accomplished this, we 
shall be ready for the next step. Even so good a cause as that of uni- 
versal religion cannot be ‘ boomed’: it must grow naturally out of 
what is local and personal. Before there can be any effective federa- 
tion, there must be something to federate. A great deal of preliminary 
work must be done before there can be any large degree of union. We 
are agreed that we should unite on essentials ; but the question comes 
at once, ‘ What are the essentials ?’’’ 


THE Presbyterian synods that have been dealing with the ‘‘ Prince- 
ton Inn ” subject have variously disposed of it. In the synod of New 
Jersey, at Trenton, a long and earnest discussion was closed by adopt- 
ing a substitute to the resolution of the committee on temperance, 
which reiterated the judgment that ‘‘the signing of applications for 
licenses to sell intoxicating beverages, is inconsistent with Christian 
character,’’ without referring to any one directly. At the synod of 
New York churches, however, there was a much more definite action. 
The resolution declared that ‘ it was enough to cause tears in the 
Presbyterian corner of heaven to know that the professors had given 
such a measure of sanction to the use of wine, beer, and whisky by 
their students.” The Missouri Synod, at St. Louis, on the 2oth ult., 
adopted a very explicit resolution, condemning the use of wine at the 
Princeton banquet (last year), the signing of petitions for license by the 
professors, and permitting students to visit drinking places, and express- 
ing the conviction that the University “ has already been injured, and 
will continue to suffer so long as this policy is pursued.’’ 


Besipes Canon Gore, of the English Established Church, who has 
been addressing Episcopal audiences in this country, especially the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, there are others of the English Church on 
the way to us. One of these is Thomas K. Cheyne, who alsois a 
**Canon,” (of Rochester Cathedral), and a professor in Oriel College, 
of Oxford University. He has written very extensively on Biblical 
subjects, and stands perhaps at the head of the leading English school 
of scriptural interpretation. ‘‘ No mere reverence for the Bible leads 
him to give it a place which does not belong to it, and yet his respect 
for the traditional view of its spiritual power is strong enough to cause 
him to do it full justice. In this regard he is a model to all Bible stu- 
dents,’”’ Canon Cheyne, like Canon Gore, has his critics. At Roches- 
ter, he is surrounded by High Church influences. ‘‘ His preaching is 
quite out of harmony, as to Biblical interpretation, with that of his 
bisbop and colleagues. He is loyal to his own convictions, however, 
one of his friends having said that he is of the stuff of which martyrs 
are made.”’ Canon Gore holds the view that Jesus, being one with 
God, ‘‘ emptied ’’ himself of his deity, in order to become human,—at 
least this is the explanation given of his view,—and has been sharply 
charged by leading Episcopalians in Philadelphia and elsewhere with 
“* unsound doctrine.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


INTEREST in the election canvass in New York City, already extended 
much beyond the usual proportions of a municipal contest, was intensi- 
fied on the 2gth ult., by a sad and surprising incident, the sudden death 
of Henry George. He had been working very hard, makiag several 
speeches daily, and had shown evidence of physical weakness. On 
the evening of the 28th, he had spoken at several meetings, and after 
midnight, at the hotel in New York where he was staying, retired. 
About 3.30 a. m., his wife found him sitting up in a chair, and though 
medical aid was procured, he became unconscious, and died about 4.45. 
His funeral took place on the Ist inst., interment being made in Green- 
wood Cemetery. 


As the election was only four days off, and the candidacy of George 
had been one of the most uncertain elements in the contest,—he being 
expected to draw his vote from Van Wyck, the Tammany candidate, — 
there was great anxiety to know what course his supporters would take. 
The organization that had put him in the field, the “ Democracy of 
Thomas Jefferson,” met immediately, and nominated his son, Henry 
George, Jr., though some of his followers urged the support of Seth Low, 
on the ground that George (the father) had earnestly counselled voters 
who would not support him to vote for Low, as a means of breaking 
down party “ Bossism’’ in municipal affairs. It resulted, at the elec- 
tion, that the vote for Henry George, Jr., was small. Van Wyck, the 
Tammany candidate, was elected by a large plurality over Seth Low, 
Ind., and B. F. Tracy, Rep., who ran in the order named. 

ELEcTIONS were held on the 2d instant in a number of States, and 
several of the large cities, but most of them had only local interest. 
Governors were chosen in Ohio, Iowa, Massachusetts, and Virginia. In 
Ohio, the present Governor, Bushnell, Rep., was reélected ; in Massa- 
chusetts, the present Governor, Wolcott, Rep. ; in Iowa, the Republican 
candidate Shaw, is elected, and in Virginia, J. Hoge Tyler, Dem, The 
Legislature of Ohio, which will have a United States Senator to choose 
for the seat now occupied (by appointment) by M. A. Hanna, Rep., is 
in doubt at this writing. That of Maryland, which will choose a 
Senator in place of A. P. Gorman, Dem, is Republican. 

THE vote in Pennsylvania for Dr. S. C. Swallow, the Prohibition 
candidate for State Treasurer, is far the largest ever cast for any Prohi- 
bition candidate in this State. It is estimated, at this writing, at 
125,000, and possibly 150,000. Exact figures cannot be given for a 
few days, till the official returns are gathered. He has the highest vote 
in several counties, including, as now reported, Dauphin county, in 
which Harrisburg is situated. As that city is his home, and was the 
scene of his attacks on the State officials (whom he charged with gross 
irregularities, peculations, etc.), this vote is remarkable. 


GENERAL WEYLER, recently Spanish commander in Cuba, left 
Havana for Spain last week, and Ramon Blanco, the new commander, 
arrived and entered upon the direction of affairs, The plan of the 
new Spanish Cabinet, headed by Sagasta, the ‘ Liberal ’’ leader, is to 
diminish the vigor of the insnrgents by the promise of ‘‘ autonomy,’’ a 
sort of modified ‘‘ home rule,’’ and also to continue vigorous military 
operations. The insurgents say they want independence and will not 
accept autonomy, The Spanish Government desires the United States 
to increase its efforts to stop expeditions from this country in aid of the 
insurgents, 


Tue Union Pacific Railroad was sold at public sale, upon the fore- 
closure of the (second) mortgage held by the United States, at Omaha, 
on the Ist instant, There was but one bidder, who represented the Re- 
organization Syndicate. The price bid was a little less than forty 
millions, $39,883,281. This, added to the sum due the road by the 
United States (called the Sinking Fund, etc.), $18,565,640, covered the 
whole of the Government's mortgage, principal and interest, about 5814 
millions. It was mentioned under this heading some time since that 
the Syndicate, under pressure from the United States Attorney-General, 
had advanced its bid from 45 to 50 millions. Later, upon the proposal 
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of the Attorney-General to ask the Court to postpone the sale until after 
Congress met, the Syndicate again advanced its price 814 millions, so 
that the Government's claim was entirely covered. 

THE Conference at Washington of representatives of the United 
States, Japan, and Russia, on “ pelagic sealing,’’ (killing seals in the 
sea), has completed its labors and reached an agreement, the details of 
which are not yet made public, though it provides for a suspension of 
killing until the seal herds can increase. No agreement, however, 
which does not include Great Britain and Canada will be of much 
value, so far as the American herds are concerned. In the Popular 
Science Monthly, Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, one of the scientific experts 
who reported on the subject ia 1891, advises the killing outright of the 
whole American herd, as an act of humanity, and to save further ex- 
pense and controversy. 

THE revenues of the United States last month were still deficient, 
the shortage being 9 millions. For the four months of the fiscal year, 
(since Seventh month 1), the deficit is 38 millions. It is claimed that 
the receipts from duties on imports are increasing, and will in a few 
months make the revenue sufficient. An effectual way to make the ac- 
counts balance would be to reduce expenditures, but there is no move- 
ment in this direction. All expenses, National, State, and municipal, 
have greatly increased within ten years, many new offices being cre- 
ated, and many salaries advanced. 

THE United States Department of Agriculture has just issued a re- 
port on the wheat shortage of Austria-Hungary. That country, which 
usually has a large surplus for sale, has been importing American wheat. 
The United States Consul at Reichenberg, Austria, reports that an 
importation of 400 carloads of American wheat was made as early as 
August, coming by the way of Hamburg, and there have been other 
large arrivals. It is supposed that Austria- Hungary is in the transition 
stage from grain exporting to grain buying ; at any rate, it seems that 
it will not hereafter be a competitor with the United States in supplying 
the European demand. Its wheat crop last year was 190 millions of 
bushels ; this year it is estimated at 130 millions. Reports from the 
Argentine Republic, South America, where the wheat is now progress- 
ing toward harvest, represent that the prospect is for a very large yield. 

A GREAT strike of English cotton operatives (spinners and weavers), 
mainly in the Lancashire district, was threatened last week. The em- 
ployers proposed to make 5 per cent, reduction in wages, and gave the 
requisite month’s notice. The operatives declared that they would not 
accept the reduction, and it was expected that a strike, which would 
affect 200,000 people, would be begun. A dispatch on the Ist inst. 
stated that employers and operatives had agreed to submit the dispute 
to arbitration. The Pa// Ma// Gazette, London, (30th ult. ), represents 
that the cotton industry of England is in a bad situation. It says, ma- 
chinery has been sold to Canada to establish manufacture there, the 
American tariff shuts out English cottons from the United States, and 
India and China are “ fast beating them out of the neutral markets.’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


HENRY GEORGE, who died in New York City on the 2gth ult., was 
born in Philadelphia, Ninth month 21, 1839, and learned the trade of 
a printer. He was made famous by his book, “ Progress and Poverty,” 
first published in California, in 1879, and by his advocacy of the scheme 
of the ‘‘ Single Tax,” which practically is a proposal to appropriate all 
land values (exclusive of improvements) to the public use, and dispense 
with other taxation. 


—An old anti-slavery orator, an associate of Garrison, Samuel 
Tucker Cobb, died in Boston recently. He was one of the six soas of 
Dr. Sylvanus Cobb, a noted Universalist preacher. Of these sons Syl- 
vanus was the writer of many stories for the New York Ledger, and 
Cyrus and Darius are known as artists. 

—The Lake Shore Railroad officials announce their determination 
to fight to the end the two-cent. mileage bill enacted by the Michigan 
Legislature. 

—Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard University, and distinguished 
as a historical writer, died at Cambridge, Mass., on the 22d ult., aged 
66 years. 








. —Why is it that the cable could not have told us so important a fact 
as that Father Scheil, at the late meeting of the Oriental Congress at 
Paris, announced that he had discovered a version of the Deluge story 
on a Babylonian tablet dated in the reiga of Ammi-zaduga, about 2140 
B..C.? That is about the date of Abraham. Hitherto all the known 
texts were on tablets written after 700 B. C., and this discovery abso- 
lutely proves the antiquity of the story going far back of Genesis. — 
Independent. 

—The will of the late George M. Pullman was filed for probate at 
Chicago on the 27th ult. The estate is valued at $7,600,000. Most of 
it goes to the widow and two (married) daughters. The two sons are 
given only an income of $3,000 a year, the will saying that it is appar- 
ent they are incompetent to manage large business. They stated in 
Chicago, on the 28th, that they would not contest. $1,200,000 is 
given to a free manual training school at Pullman, and thirteen Chicago 
charities get $10,000 each. 

—The Women’s Medical School in St. Petersburg (Russia) has 
opened with a class of 160 students. Nearly an equal number of ap- 
plicants were refused admission for want of room. It was at first de- 
termined that only members of the Orthodox sreek Church should be 
admitted, but a recent ukase has modified this so that other women may 
be received, provided their number shall not exceed five per cent. of 
the total. 


—Miss Kate D. Head, of Lawrenceburg, Ky., is an inventive 
genius. In all she has originated about sixty devices worthy of note, 
it is said. Two of these she is now actively pushing on the market: a 
skirt holder or mackiatosh attachment, and a hat fastener that does 
away with the dangerous hat pins and the unsightly holes they make.— 
Woman's Journai. 


—Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, made a communication to the 
American Philosophical Society, at Philadelphia, on the evening of the 
29th ult., giving a preliminary report of the scientific features of his 
recent explorations in the polar region. His general conclusions are 
that there is no polar ice cap, and that Siberia and Northern Asia have 
seen glacial action. 


—The Lokal Anzeiger, at Berlin, says that Count Tolstoi, the 
Russian author and social reformer, is suffering from an illness which 
will necessitate the performance of a serious operation. 
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—lIt has been decided that the question for the coming intercolle- 
giate debate between the representatives of Yale and Harvard Universi- 
ties, will be as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, That the United States should 
annex the Hawaiian islands.” The debate will take place in New 
Haven early in Twelfth month. } 

—Gross earnings in September for 133 railroads, covering about 
100,000 miles, according to the Financial Chronicle, of New York, 
increased in a larger amount over the same month of the previous year 
than that paper has been able to record of any month since it kept 
account. 


—The Duchess of Teck, cousin of Queen Victoria, sister of the 
Duke of Cambridge, and mother-in-law of the Duke of York (son of 
the Prince of Wales, and heir to the throne after him), died at Rich- 
mond, England, on the 27th ult. She was born in November, 1833. 

—It is announced that T. A. Edison’s new method of extracting 
iron from low-grade ores is now in successful operation at Dover, New 
Jersey. The ore is pulverized and passed close to electro-magnets, 
which deflect the iron from the non-metallic matter. 


—The lowa Supreme Court has decided that ‘‘ contracts for grain 
where the intention is merely a speculation on the chances of the rise 
and fall of the market, and no delivery is intended, are gambling con- 
tracts and void.’’ 


—Benziger, the artist, who is painting President McKinley’s por- 
trait, says: ‘‘ The President has the mouth of a speaker and the eyes 
of a deep thinker. At a distance his eyes look to be a deep black. 
When you get close, however, and see his eyes, you find that they are 
a dark gray, with a greenish tint.” 


—General Duffield, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, has received 
word from the Pribyloff Islands under date of September 6, which in- 
dicates that the party now engaged in the survey of the seal islands will 
complete their labors this season. 


—The Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal church have once 
more defeated the progressive propositions for the membership of wo- 
men and the equal representation of the laity in these bodies. 


—The annual report of the chief constructor of the United States 
Navy, Hichborn, states that there are 141 vessels, all told, and that new 
work has been suspended owing to lack of funds. 





NOTICES. 
*,* The Home Influence Association will 
hold its first regular meeting, Sixth day, Elev- | 
enth month §, at 3 p. m., in Race Street meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia Aninteresting paper, | 
delivered at the Mother’s Congress, will be read | 
and discussed. All are welcome. 





*.* A Religious Meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, | 
\est Philadelphia, First-day, Eleventh month | 
7, 1897, at 3 o'clock p. m 

Ministering Friends and all others who incline 
to meet with us, will be cordially welcomed. 

On behalf of Committee, 

S. T. R. EAvenson, M. D. 





*.* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
occur as follows : 
8. Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 
Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
9. Philadelphia, Race Street, Philadelphia. 
12. Duanesburg, Chatham, N. Y. 
13. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 
15. Centre, West Branch. Pa. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. i 
17, Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
18. Shrewsbury and Plainfield, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 
20. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
22. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
24. Stillwater, Richland, O. 
25. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
26. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
27. Blue River, Clear Creek, Il. 
30. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 





*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
Union will visit Gwynedd First-day School, on 
the 7th of Eleventh month. 

Members of the Committee are requested to 
attend without further notice: 

SusAN J. SH*PPARD, ‘ lerk. 


*,* To morrow (3Ist) is Friends’ Day at 
the Home for Aged Colored Persons, Belmont 


| 


and Girard avenues, the religious meeting | 


being at 3 o'clock. All interested are invited. 


*,* A Conference, under the care of the 


| Committee on Education and Schools Philadel- 


phia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race Street 
meeting-house, on the 20th of Eleventh month, 
1897, at 10 a. m. 

Subject: ‘‘ English ’’ Address by Prof. F 
H. Green, of the State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 

All interested in the cause of education, par 
ticularly parents, teachers, and school commit- 
tees, are cordially invited to attend and partici- 
pate. Lewis V. SMEDLEY, ¢ lerk. 





*,* A circular meeting, under the care of 
a committee of ( oncord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Chichester, on First-day, the 7th of 
Eleventh month, to convene at 3 o’clock. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk 





*,* Circular meetings in Eleventh month oc 
cur as follows : 


7. Chichester, Pa., 3 p. m. 





*.* The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the promotion of First-day schools 
within the limits of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, will be held at Race and 15th Sts., 
on Seventh-day, the 6th of Eleventh month, 
1897, at 10 a. m. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, } Clerk 
SaLuig T. Black, f- 





*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 

ELEVENTH Mo.TH: 
7. Matinecock. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosepH T. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 


*,* In Eleventh month the United First-day 
evening meetings, Philadelphia, will be held at 
4th and Green streets. The general attendance 


| of Friends is solicited. 


Everyone knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
Undertaker and Embalmer 
1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 






Telephones : 
Residence. 6837. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 










Office, 5807. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 





} 
i 
; 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKE TCH OF 
LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her Journal, and 
Selections from her Writings. 


12mo., cloth, 4 pages, with two portraits. Price, | 


$1.00, postage paid 
For Sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philadel pbia. 


Friends’ Tracts 


and Pamphlets 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 

The Essay on THE MEETING FOR WorSHIP, by 
Howard M. Jenkins, has been reprinted, as a 
small pamphlet. 12 pp. 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents ; 
By mail at these prices. 


100 copies, $1.00. 


William Edw. Turner’s QUAKERISM: ITs BE- 
LIEFS AND MESSAGES. 40 pp. IO cents. 
( By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 


Howard M. Jenkins’s RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF 
FRIENDS. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893. ) 
24 pp. 3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 
copies, $1.00. By mail at these prices. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


Limited. 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Winter Underwear 


200 dozens Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 


of silver gray Cotton, with warm wool | 
at 45 | 


fleece lining, in ‘‘ Seconds,’’ 
cents each. Shirts and drawers have 


double cuffs, drawers have suspender 
holders. 


2,000 Women’s Vests and Drawers, | 


heavy Ecru Fleeced, ribbed, 
‘*« Seconds,’’ at 19 cents each. 

One case Women’s Ribbed Vests and 
Drawers, extra large size, strictly 
perfect, at 25 cents each. 

50 Dozens Women’s Vests and Drawers, 
strictly perfect Natural Merino, at 
56 cents, reduced from 75 cents. 

Children’s Vests and Pantelettes, 
fleeced ribbed, in sizes 16 and 18, 10 
centseach; 20and 22, 15 cents each; 
24 to 34, 25 cents each. 

1 Case Children’s Combination Under- 
wear, Natural Merino, all sizes, at 
50 cents each. 


2 Cases Boys’ 


in 


Shirts and Drawers, 


heavy fleece-lined, in sizes 24 to 34 | 


at 29 cents each. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND | 


ACCURATE ATTENTION. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER | 


PHILADELPHIA. 
“MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


cial attention given to serving families. Office 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepr STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 





8 








Single copies, 3 | 


Babyland. 


(EsTaBuisHep 1877) 
THE BABIES’ OWN MAGAZINE. 


A wonderful help to mothers in amusing and 
instructing the children. 


50 cents a year. 5 cents a copy. 


The little ones look oon each month for Basy- 
t, 


LAND because it is full of bright, pretty things designed 
especially for them. 


The 1898 volume contains : 

‘* Ladybird and Bold Knight,’’ by Alice Dana 

Knox. A dainty serial about a dear little girl and 

her playmates. 

| ** More about Buz-Buz,’’ by Charles Stuart Pratt, 

| Continuing the interesting adventures of a housefly. 

A Characteristic Serial, by Margaret Johnson. 
Prettily illustrated by the author, 


Original Nursery Rhymes and Jingles, by Miss E. 
C. Sylvester. 
Special Stories, Albert Bigelow Paine. 


Quaint Fairy Tales, Poems, Bright Illustrations, 
and a host of other good features, by favorite con- 
tributors to child literature. 


| 
| 





Little Men ana Women. 


(EsTaBLISHED 1880) 
| ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN 
FROM 7 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
$1.00 a year. 10 cents a copy. 
| The 1898 volume contains : 
| 





**Going with the Big Boys,’’ by Kate Upson 
Clark. A serial story full of interesting incidents in 
the life of a manly ‘‘ little ”* boy. 
**In Glass-Man Land,’’ by Rev. Adolph Roeder. 
A tale of thrilling adventure in a strange land. 


** Talking Birds,’’ by Mary Catherine Crowley. 


friends. 


‘* When Grandfather’s Grandfather was a Boy,’’ 
by Elbridge S. Brooks. What the girls and boys did 
in Revolutionary times, 


Twelve True Natural History Stories, which will 
be sure to interest every live boy and girl. 


Instructions for Fancy Work for the girls. 
Queer Toys that amuse foreign children. 
Other Contributions, from time to time, by 


Harriet Prescott Sporrorp, 


SARAH SIDNEY, 
Marion Pickerinc. 


Hecen Bott, 
and other well-known writers. 


CHARLES E. GRAFF, PuBLIsHER, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Evils of Gold [lono- 
metallism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism. 


By WHARTON BARKER. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


8 .50 
1.00 


Paper bound edit'on, 
Library edition, Cloth, 
A limiied number of slightly shop-worn copies—pa 


edition—are being sold at ee ie 25 cents a copy. 
all purposes as good as tho fresh from the printer's. 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO, 
_ 9 South Fourth St., Philad’a. 
“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00, 
Framed, $10.00. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 





More amusing anecdotes about Frolic and his bird | 


Rimetallism or 
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Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA, 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 

, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day school for both sexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
S business, or B STINSO For Catalogues, ad- 

EDGAR oe N, mah, Sripeioad, 
mnett Square, Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under the Care of Philadel 7 Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 





| The next school year will begin Ninth Month 
15, 1897. 





| SCHOOL 


There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (those with one parent a member are 


included.) 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

under care of the Monthly Mee of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, jucation and fits 
for college. Reopens Ninth month 20, 1897. 


Wo. W. BIRDSALL, 
ANNA W. Sreanacan, } Principals. 


Circulars on Application. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing _ 
— references, and letters 


ARTHUR H. TONLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty- two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA ornare INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’. For BOARDING AND 
SCHOOL, Day PUPILS oF BoTH SEXEs. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meetin 
Liberal course of study Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround: make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. dents 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
eee | = LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princi 


Jenk 


town, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D, BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; ee. D. a G3 
San Francisco, Cal ; Seon talons 
Louis, Mo. and Denver. aaa 
There are thousands of tions to be filled within 
the next few months. 


Address all applications to ee TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 
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AN IMPORTANT OFFER 





The above three will be sent to any one, in the United States or Canada, for $7 
dered through Friends’ Intelligencer Association, Lim., 921 Arch St., Philada. 


The Century Magazine, . . 
The Century Gallery of 100 Nivteaite, 
Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 


of ee ese 
~~. 
$2.00 


$13.50 


7-59, if or- 
(Cash with order in all cases.) 


THIS IS WHAT THE CENTURY COMPANY SAYS OF THIS GALLERY OF PORTRAITS: 


‘‘For the entire twenty-seven years of its existence 7he 
Century has made a specialty of portraits of famous people, 
and these have been engraved by the men who have made 
America lead the world in wood engraving. The work of 
Timothy Cole, T. Johnson, W. B. Closson, J. H. E. Whitney, 
G. Kruell, Miss Powell, and others, is shown at its best in 
these Century portraits. The original portraits are the work 
of many of the best-known painters of the world and its most 
artistic photographers, and they include the best obtainable 
likenesses of crowned heads, statesmen, poets, artists, mu- 
sicians, novelists, essayists, etc. 

‘‘The publishers of Zhe Century have constant calls for 
proof copies of many of these portraits for framing, and a 


limited number is supplied at $1.00 each for ordinary proofs 
and $2.00 for India proofs. They have now determined to 
gather together the very best and most popular one hundred 
of the many hundreds that have appeared, and to issue these 
in portfolio form at a nominal price to readers of 7he Century. 

‘The portraits are printed on heavy paper with broad 
margins, size 9% x 13%, ench on a sheet by itself, and the 
collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. The 
De Vinne Press has done the printing in the best possible 
manner, so that each portrait is like a fine proof. A facsimile 
of the autograph has been added in nearly every case. The 
portraits are wood engravings, and the aggregate cost was be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty thousand dollars.’’ 


The retail price of this Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, the Century Company adds, will be $7.50, 


‘‘when it is offered to the general public,” 


but this year they are offering it only in connection with their 


Magazine, (at $6.50 for the two), and in combinations like this with FriENDs’ INTELLIGENCER. 
The portraits are mostly such as Friends would like to have; they include, also, about 20 of soldiers, 


actors, musicians, etc. 


Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, 
Arnold, Matthew, 
Brooks, Phillips, 
Browning, Robert, 
Bryant, William Cullen, 
Bryce, James, 

Burns, Robert, 
Burroughs, John, 
Cable, George W., 
Carlyle, Thomas, 

Clay, Henry, 
Columbus, 

Cooper, Peter, 

Curtis, George William, 
Eliot, George, 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 
Franklin, Benjamin, 
Gladstone, W. E., 
Grant, U. S., 

Greeley, Horace, 

Hale, Edward Everett, 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 


Helmholtz, Hermann von, 
Herschel, Sir John, 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 
Howe, Julia Ward, 
Howells, William D., 
Inness, George, 

Irving, Washington, 
James, Henry, 

Jefferson, Thomas, 
Josephine, 

Landor, Walter Savage, 
Lang, Andrew, 

Leo XIII., 

Lincoln, Abraham, 
Longfellow, Henry W., 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia, 
Lowell, James Russell, 
Marshall, John, 
McKinley, William, 
Millet, Jean Francois, 
Mitchell, S. Weir, 
Newman, Cardinal, 


The Gallery of 100 Portraits will be sent, carriage paid, 


Nightingale, Florence, 
Parkman, Francis, 
Pasteur, 
Ruskin, 
Savonarola, 
Shelley, 
Stael, 
Stedman, E. C 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, 
St. Gaudens, A., 
Stockton, Frank R., ae a 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 
Tennyson, 
Thackeray, 
Tolstoi, 
Tourgueneff, Ivan, 
Twain, Mark, 
Victoria, Queen, _ 
Washington, George, oe Bis 248° a 
Webster Daniel, ™ | Es ete iS ab: 
Whittier, John Greenleaf, 


Among the 100 are the following : 
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direct to subscribers who order it in the manner described above. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 












Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 




























































Absolutely Pure 












ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT 8rt., PHILA. 




















RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 





















































Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. pondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JOSEPH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 


















































Philad'a & Reali Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 




















Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 











Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty, 
— and comfort. Safety and 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 
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No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Daniei Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
m.H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. 


Executive Committee : | Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 
| INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 


ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


| 
| All Trust Funds and Investments are kent separate and a’ from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 
| 
| 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac 
tual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 

President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 


HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
_— CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
| SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE » 1 RUS 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, eee Deposit Boxes for — 


| THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO.. 


Allows Interests on Deposits, 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 


Cares for Real Estate. 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice- 


WILLIAM N. ELY 


Treasurer 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSH 


EDW. SYDENHAM war 


AW, R. E. Officer. 
Assist. to Pres't. 


President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jx., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Prea’t. 


WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


GHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


MANAGERS : 
GEORGE sees BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GA 
FRANCIS I. GOWER, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. BOTCHENSCR, 
JOSIAH M. BACO 





WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pe. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 


Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 








AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 





Writing panes 


23 N. 13th St. 


UC ' 
STATIONERS, 613 Walnut St. 


Lectures—1897-8 
Aaron [1. Powell, Editor of 7he PAi/an- 
thrcprst, will accept a limited number of lecture 
engagements. 
New LECTURE 
‘Life and Times of Wm. Lloyd Garrison."’ 
OTHER LECTURES: 





I. 


VI. 


** Wendell Phillips.’’ 


II. ** Whittier.’’ 

III. ** George Fox.’’ 

IV. ** New Glimpses in Europe.’’ 
V. “* Woman as a Citizen.’’ 


‘* Purity and the White Cross.”’ 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 


VII. ** The National Drink Problem.’’ 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILAN- 
| THROPIST, United Charities Building, N. Y. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & RB. B. B.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Goal, 


Telephone Connection, 


